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THE EDUCATIGKAL SIGNIFICANCE OP THE FUTURE AND ITS 
DJPLICATKWS TOR USOE POLICY DECISIONS 

It is with pleasant professional memories and appreciation 
that I send you herewith the attached report. The docianent de- 
scribes in considerable detail the status and activities of various 
policies research centers which were visited by the writer during 
the autumn and early winter of 1971-1972. 

I respectfully suggest that yo!! first examine the Table of 
Contents to select points of especial Interest as distinct from 
pages of stq>portive data which have a touch of tedium despite the need 
to Include them. The first chapter, SUMMARY AND RECOMMENIATIONS: 
A PRECIS PGR THE U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, Is a concise abridge- 
ment that dMls with the questions regarding futures research which 
were raised "in the letter, written on your behalf by Don Davies, 
in which I was Invited to undertake the present study. 
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FOREWQRO 

Introduction ; Purpose of the Study . In September of 1971, 
the USOE funded a spe-ial 120-d.y .tudy of the educational slgnlfl- 
cance of the future. It r^s the purpose of thl. Inqulxy to answer 
three questions raised by the U.S. Commissioner: 

(1) What Is the state of the art of futures planning and futures 
studies In policy research centers and to what extent Is the 
woi-k underway of relevance to U.S. pif' .ic education? 

(•) Vhat 18 known about futures planning as it applies 
to education? 

^ <b) What futures research and study has been done by 
whoa and vlth what results? 

<c) What techniques and methods have been developed with 
a bearing on educational futures planning? 

(2) How can the educational camnunity, particularly the Office 
of Education, best make use of policy and futures research? 

(3) How can the Office of Education use, to better advantage, 
two Policy Research Centers at the Standord and Syracuse 
research institutes? 

Work was authorized by Contract No. OEC-0-72-0354. Bert 
Mogln, Acting Director, Planning Division, Office of Program Planning 
and Evaluation was Project Officer. Field visits for the most part 
were made during the first 90 days of the study. 

Procedures . The procedures followed were simple. The writer 
prepared a list of 20 questions, the format for which was an open- 
ended interview fom. The queries were selected on an empirical Usis 
and designed to obtain data enchorial to each agency or intellectual 
community visited. The questions were as follows: 
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(1) What are the general major purposes of your Center? 



(2) What are your most Important past ventures? 

(3) What are your major or most interesting current and 
forthcoming projects? 

(4) V/hich of your publications are related to future-planning 
in education or to the significance of the future for edu- 
cation? 



(5) How do you distinguish between conventional planning 
and future(£)-plaxming? 

(6) V/hat is your interpretation of the place of (1) broadly 
based participation in future (£) -planning, and (2) the 
role of planners who have expertise and specialized 
kno««ledge? 

*^-*,^ 

(7) mat value bases and/or goal-images, if any, are needed 
in future(s)-planning? 

(8) How would you define, describe, or characterize your goal- 
image? 

(9) V.-hat has becrf disseminated, demonstrated, or implemented 
as a result of your "futures" activities? How is this 
being done? 

(10) How would you characterize and describe the interaction 
level existing between your center and other centers? 

(11) As a result of your "futures" work, what do you identify 
as short-range (to 1975) and long-range (to 1900) emergent 
trends or problems? In society as a whole? In S. educa- 
tion? 



(12) V/hat educational problems or issues do you consider to be: 
Predictable? Projectable? Responsive to future- planning? 

(13) V.Tiat opinions, projections, data, etc., do you have with 
a bearing on education in re possible: Technofutures? 
Sociofutures? Biofutures? Psyche (or human) futures? 

(14) Y/hat potential "situation breaks" can you identify which may 
modify or reverse assumptions about the future? (e*g,, 

the development of "dynamic contraction" policies in business, 

(15) V/hat bearing may rapid change have on future(s) -planning? 
(e^g., may we need to concentrate more heavily on short- 
tern planning because of the speed with which problems ap- 
pear in new forms and guises?) 



(16/ V/hat general "futures" activity, including research, 
would you propose for the USOE? 

(17) With regard to "futures" activities and policies, are 
there ways in which the USOE could make, specific use of 
your advice, services, or resources? 

(18) If funding, time, and personnel were no problem, in what 

futures study and/or future-planning venture might you 
^ v;ish to invest your energy? 

(19) What relation, if any, do you see between future- planning 
and the self-fulfilling prophecy" concept? 

(PfO) What item(s) might have been added to those listed above 
to increase the value of this survey instrument to the 
Commissioner of Education? 

Both the explicit answers to question 20 and the data 
gathered suggest that the sruvey instrument was- a valid one. 

Limit at iCTis of the study . Perhaps the major limitation of 
the study was the lack of time to visit and to confer with certain 
distinguished policy and futures research workers and other know- 
ledgeable persons who could have provided additional valuable input, 
A second limitation was not fully appreciated until after the present 
inquiry was begun. The complexity of contemporary society has 
•created many cross-agency and interdisciplinary relationships. In- 
dustry, the military, the U,S« business establisljaent, labor, social, 
and so on— all are directly or indirectly involved in futures plan- 
ning and policy research with direct or indirect bearings on educa- 
tion. This intricate mass of social ganglia—these energy centers 
and the Impulses they transmit— are extremely difficult to assay 
without resources greater than those committed to the present inquiry. 

Overview of the report . Chapter I summarizes the study and 
makes recommendations. Chapter H which follows is designed to 



provide an "action picture'*" of futures planixlng In as it 
could be cai^ht iii motion during 1971-1972 • Chaflter III discusses 
policy research with a bearing on education. Its content is drawn 
Ircm the survey interview fom, as well as from printed materials 
generously supplied by the centers and. persons visited. 

"The Educational Significance of . the Future" is explored, in 
Chapter This part of the report is cwapounded of the opinions 
which a substantial majority of futurists seem to share in regard to 
the tasks and problems of U^S, schools as well as much education- 
arelated information abstracted from the survey questionnaire. The 
chapter concludes with a review of possible changes in U»S. educa- 
tional policies, structures, and organization— as suggested by be- 
havioral scientists, logicians, mathematicians, lawyers, and other 
specialists in policy research as distinct from professional edu- 
cators in elementary, secondary, and higher education. 

As requested by the Commissioner, Chapter V endeavors to 
examine the question of whether, and if so, how, the USOE better 
can make use of the Educational Policy Research Centers which it 
supports in the Research institute structures adjacent to Syracuse 
and Stanford Universities. 

A copy of the survey instrument is not included as an ap- 
pendix because it is presented in Chapter III. A short bibliography 
listing books and articles germane to the study concludes the report. 
The titles were selected for the reference of persons who are not 
familiar with the frontiers of futures research but who are interested 
In knowing morfe about it. 

xi 



THE EDUCATION SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FUTURE 

I. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS: A PRfelS FOR THE U.S. COMMISSIONER 

OF EDUCATION 

Introduction . The pr&is «*iich follows deals with policy 
research and futures studies with a bearing on education in the 
United States. It reviet^s the status of futures research in 1971- 
1972 and suggests its significance. It also presents educational 
tactics, strategies and focal points which may be of use to USOE 
and introduces specific proposals for service, research, and develop- 
ment that the USOE or NIE may wish to encourage between 1973 and 
1985. 

The summary that follows' is basrd on data that were col- 
lected during interviews with more than 80 persons In 22 centers 
or agencies engaged in futures rusearch. These interviews are re- 
ported In greater detail in the Chapters II through V which follow.^ 

. ;iHAT IS JFUTUiiES RESEARCH? 
Since the sharply milled edges of freshly minted words 
are quickly dulled by circulation and misuse, it makes sense to 
begin this summary with a definition of the relatively little- 
known term "futures research." It is a new discipline concerned 
with sharpening the data and improving the processes on the basis 
of which policy decisions are made in various fields of human en- 
deavor such as business, government, or education. The purpose 
of the discipline is to help policy malcers choose wisely— In terms 

^The writer accepts full responsibility for statements 
in the report, and the recommendations made should not be construed 
to reflect the views of any specific survey participant except when 
they are explicitly quoted in the text. 



of their purposes and values—among alternative courses of action 
that, arc; open to leadership. 

In the process of. reaching educational decisions, futures 
research is not merely limited to providing reasoned and documented 
advice; it is intended to sensitize the policy maker himself to 
possible alternative futures; to the probable consequences of a 
given course of action. In other words > futures research focuses 
on educating the policy-malcers with respect to desirable processes 
as well as on helping them to re^ch the goals they wish to reach 
or to attain the products they hope to develop. 

THE STATE THE ART OF EUTURES RESEARCH 
\1ho is engaged in futures studies and policies research? 
A vd.de variety of persons and agencies are involved in policy de- 
cision research based on futures studies. These researchers range 
from large and relatively long-established companies such as RAND 
Corporation to individuals wrking with grants or on their om 
initiative. Representative of such scholars are John R. Piatt of 
the Mental Health Research Institute and Donald N. Michael of the 
Institute for Social Research, both at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Nonprofit organizations such as the Institute for the 
Future (Mlddletown, Connecticut, and Menlo Park, California) are 
to be found' serving governmental and business agencies as are 
profit-making consulting organizations like The Futures Group of 
Glastonbury, Connecticut and The Hudson Institute directed by 
Herman Kahn and performing ••policy research in the public interest. 



Highly important in educational futures studies are the Educational 
Bolicy Research Centers funded by the USOE. (See Chapter V)* 

Private and public consniasiotis such as The Carnegie Com« 
mission and the President's Commission on School Finance have con<* 
sidered the implications of the future as have conventional survey 
groups like the Academy for Educational Development in New York 
City headed by Alvln Eurich. Modest ventures In higher education, 
supported more by enthusiasm than by extensive fundings were also 
active during 1971-72; for example, the "Program for the Study 
of the Future in Education" at the University of Massachusetts and 
"The Futuristics Curriculum Project" at Alice Lloyd College, Pippa 
Passes, Kentucky. Another cluster of futures-oriented groups were 
persons and institutions with USOE coAracts to which professional 
futurists were attached, among them The Study Commission on Under- 
graduate Education and the Education of Teachers at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, for which Paul Olson was Director. 

Any roster of agencies engaged in policies research that 
is directly involved in influencing the future of education would 
include business group pioneering in the realm of educational 
practices. An example would be the Education Group of the Singer 
Corporation which is carefully studying the future in relation to 
the market for educational material and services. Ampng their 
ventures are tnore than 20 Singer Learning Centers operated for 
three- to eigjit-year-old children and which have been opened 
since 1971. 

Finally, there are hard-to-classify persons or groups 
associated with futurism. Among these are author-editors such as 
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Bdw^rd Cornish, publisher and editor of THE FUTURIST, and Guy F. 
Streatfeild, editor of the British magazine FUTURES. . A final 
example is- the '"Teilhard Center for the Future of Man." Located 
in London, the Center seeks to disseminate the views of the late 
Father Teilhard de Chardin and, in the process, seeks to increase 
understanding and improve future relationships among the Old 
World, the New World, and the Ihird World. 

Techniques and reso urces used in futures research . The 
various tools used by futurists r^^Jige from machines such as the 
compute! to mathematical procedures with imposing Idbels such as 
cross**impact analysis. The most Important resource of .the futurist, 
however, is human reasoning power . He often seeks to break away 
from conventional cognitive procedures and engage in "lateral 
reasoning," to probe "system breaks" or weigh "counter intuitive" 
possibilities.^ One might say that the futurist endeavors to fore- 
see the unforeseen or unexpected and to study their possibilities 
for Improving the human condition. 

Perhaps the computer is the most Important mechanical 
tool of the scholar studying future alternatives. The Delplil 
methodology > also is Important as a means of attaining a consensus 
or agreement among experts. It became a widely used method in the 
1960*8. Trend extrapolation , too, has been used for several decades 
despite its limitation to linear projections. 

3 '"System breaks" are unexpected developments influencing 
society; e.g., the Black Plague in the Middle Ages. "Counter in- 
tuitive" refers to findings which upset commonly held assumptions 
as when Mars was probed and photographed by a U.S. satellite. 



Less widely known are three simulation models ; (1) 
computer-assisted gaming, (2) mathematical models in which equations' 
describe a particular system, and (3) three-dimensional or pencil- 
and-paper models that, forinstance, can be used in urban planning 
or to illustrate chemical relationships. Then there is the gcenarlo 
a device for conjecturing in written form about alternative futures. 
In their book The Year 2000, p. 6, Kahn and Wiener describe, scenarios 
as •'hypothetical sequences of events constructed for the purpose 
of focusing attention on causal processes and decision points." 

Multiple correlation, analysis and factor analysis soa|#- 
times a-.- used in futures research Just as they are in educational 
research. An interesting tool for use in exploring systematically 
the probable interrelationships among future events is known as 
c ross- I mpact analysis which is based on quadratic equations. An 
analogous technique is trend -'impact analysis- » the correlation and 
appraisal of how anticipated Bvents will exert an influence J .me 
another. 

Yet another example of resources commonly used is the 
experience compression technique . This may be likened to an in- 
tensive workshop based on future sn>l»nlng and involving key or 
leadership personnel from, say, business or education- Participants 
from such fields engage in one to two weeks of intensive study. 
They project, or are confronted by, probabllstlc developments that 
might occur In education, business, or a branch of government In 
a yaar^s time. As •'experience compression" suggests, the person 
Involved must reach carefully reasoned decisions and choices in a 
few days; decisions that normally would be spread over much longer 
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intervals. T}ie presumed quality of choices that are made among al- 
ternative procedures are studied and evaluated on the last day or two 
o£ the compressed experience. 

POLlCy AND FUTURES RESEARCH AS USEFUL TOOLS 
FOR TfflS EDUCATICaiAL CCmUNVTi 

Futures research and conventional planning contrasted, since 
man has made Plans for the future since earliest times, what distin- 
quishes planning based on futures research from traditional attempts 
to Influence tomorrow's events? Some of the specialists interviewed 

3 '^ 

during 1971-1972 made the distinctions which follow, 

(1) Futures-planning Is deliberately directed by the 
planner's examined values and is action-oriented. 

It emphasizes alternative avenues rather than linear 
projections and cancentrates da relationships among 
probabilities, their cross-impact upon one another, 
and the possible inplications of such Influences. 

(2) Futures-planning is designed to point to more alternative 
courses of action than does conventional planning; to 
keep good ideas from being overlooled. 

(3) Traditional planning has tended to be Utopian, to 

see tombrrow merely as an improved model of the present. 
Futures research recognizes the need to anticipate 
and to plan genuinely different concepts of the future, 

(4) It relies more heavily on the rational study of an- 
ticipated developments and their consequences and 
gives less heed to statistical analysis or projection 
per se. 

TO sum up, the fobus of futures planning is not on refonning 
the past~not on refining the errors of the present— but on conceptua- 
" lizing and on creating a better human and physical environment as the 



3 The specialists were Olaf Helmer, Thomas Green, Ted Cordon, 
Willis Harmon, and Warren Ziegler, 



result of considering alternatives and their consequences before they 



are translated into action* 

Future research and professional education* Moving from 

= = =. ^ 

theory to practice, what are some of tho educational implications of 

futures studies? A part of the answer resides in the preceding para-* 

graphs; future-oriented policy research applied to education affords 

leadership an opportunity and procedures for choosing methodically 

among the best of foreseeable alternatives. More explicitly futures 

research appears to have the following merits: 

(1) To provide clues as to probable developments In the 
biolc^ical, physical, and social sciences, in technology 
and In econcmics with a bearing on education. 

(2) To establish an "early warning system" with regard 
to potential problems or developments likely to 
influence the schools. 

(3) To identify "educatiJ^l indicators" an^lag ^ to 
established social indicators (the birth rate, crime 
rate, GNP, etc.) which can guide professional policy- 
decisions. 

(4) To keep educators advised of futures planning on 
other fields, (ouch as the "education business ) 
which have a bearing on public education. 

(5) To provide techniques (e.g., cross-Impact analyses) 
which can be adapted to, or borrowed for use in 
educational research studies* 

(6) To supply means of identifying research projects to be 
supported, or rejected, by funding agencies. 

(7) To provide a way to obtain through modified Delphi 
methods a reasoned working. agre«aent as to educational 
changes to be sotight by leaders in U.S. education. 

(0) To make use of policy research to determine what 

appear to be the best choices among self-fulfilling 
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. prophecies and subi^idizing the supportive ro«» 
search which the prophecy suggests*^ 

(9) To afford a means of increasing the value c f bix)ad-based 
participation and sotind group processes and decri^asing 
decision-making based on hunches or intuitit-n, i>k« 
pedience or presumed self-interest • 

(10) To provide a focus^ at state and local levels and for 
professional organizations , on constructive, optimistic 
plaiming activities and follow-up during a period of 
malaise in education* 

Ways in which futures studies and policy decision research 
may be of particular use to the USCffi or NIE are developed in the 
closing pages of this precis when conclusions and recotmnendations 
are presented. Before they are considered^ however, it is Important 
to review two significant points which are part of the total stud^ 
and which are rele^mnt to many of the recommendations for USOE leader- 
ship in research and development* One of these is an examination of 
problems that need to be more clearly understood by the educational 
community as well as by society as a whole* The second is a resume 
of data which strongly si^gest that the years between 1973 and 1985 
hold great promise for containing and then ending' the deepening troubles 
. and worsening crises which have threatened to swamp the nation and 
its schools for more than a decade* 



BROAD SOCIOEDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED 
THROUGH FUTURES RESEARCH 

During 1971-1972 a distinct central tendency was discernible 



^ The use of modified Delpjii methods and USOE support for self-- 
fulfilling prophecies can be of crucial Importance* Just as a patient 
doomed to ill-health or death may change his behavior and live for 
years to fulfill a physician's expert advicCf so the schools too can 
be helped to "recover" from many problems if teachers are eirposed to 
sound prophecies based on expert opinion and supportive research* 
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in the thinking of futurists with respect to the nature of problems 
confronting society in the U.S. Most social and physical scientists, 
mathematicians, biochemists, logicians and other highly prepared per- 
sonnel engaged in policy research differed only in minor respects in 
their diagnoses of the country's ills 4^ 

Ten major problons identified # The problems identified were 

as follows: 

(1) The crisis of crises * The accumulation of crises in 
pa6t seven or eight years was deemed serious* Difficul*^ 
ties which might .have been bandied singly became virtually 
impossible to cope with in the aggregate. Among the 
CHninous sociopolitical and econcxnlc indicators were the 
threat of bankruptcy in some U.S. cities, sustained 

* international tensions, many forms of dissent, inflation, 

unemployment, growing breaches in law and order includ- 
ing the problem of clogged court dockets, and various 
fonns of racial tension which had not been significantly 
eased despite emphasis on cultural pluralism and human 
right s# In effect this major mosaic of problems can be 
described as a crisis of crises* 

(2) The credibility gap . The loss of credibility— of 
GlauWurdigkeit — by persons or groups in authority is 
creating another "American Dilemma* Even the most 
legally constituted authorities — the president, law 
enforcement agencies, parents, and teachers — have 
had their authority ignored, denied, or threatened. 

(3) Institutional overload. Ambivalent attitudes toward 
authority is related to a third problem: the growing 
inability of institutiohs such as schools and courts 
of law to adapt to their new roles and tasks. In part 
this situation arose because sc^e agencies, such as the 
schools, have been called on to assume responsibilities 
that they were not designed to fulfill and which they 
are not presently prepared to handle. Bureaucracy and 
lack of funds have compounded the problem. 

(4) Disagreement over the "good life * " Lack of agreement 
as to the ^^est^' quality of li£e--the nature of "The 
Good Society"-- *has in itself generated a crisis* The 



. . ^ All of these points subsequently are elaborated in the body 

of the report, cf. Chapters II and III. 
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social, economic, political, ethnic , ecological, in- 
dustrial, religious, and business^^labor cleavages 
here run deep* And the schools, as a speculum re«* 
fleeting society, are experiencing a major problem in 
identifying the nature and qualities of the contemporary 
educated man and v/oman when there is no clear social 
agreement is to the good life to which school has tra- 
ditionally prepared them to contribute. 

(5) The value oris is * For iaost of "Middle America," which 
was a very broad segment of the population in the 
1920*s, the nature of the social properties and ameni*- 
ties was clearly underistood. One was brought up know ** 
ing the answer to what was good taste, proper dress, 

and appropriate social behavior. Today there is a violent 
value criVis which leaves many persons bewildered as 
to what is^right" and "wrong" with respect to such 
matters as drug abuse,' pomc^raphy, the. role of women, 
sexual mores, the functions of the church, and the like* 

(6) Equity versus equality * The matter of what constitutes 
^equity" has become a major problem-question. How does 
an equitable educational or job opportunity differ (if 
it does differ) from an equal one? Is merely equal 
treatment fair and just, or does justice reside in dif- 
ferent treatment for the gifted, the disadvantaged, the 
culturally gifted, the handicapped, the very young, and 
the very old? 

(7) Rejection of e ga 1 Ita r ianism # An unrecbgnized rejection 
of equality in American democracy is a source of a prob- 
lem intimately related to point six above* Judging by 
overt behavior rather than what many citizens say , a 
large majority seeks "equality with the top ten percent 
rather than' merely an equal share of the material goods 
and privileges provided by a technolc^ically sophisticated 
society* They conceive of democracy as a foundation for 
upward mobility; a means of rising above one^s father's 
station in life* Neither democracy nor U*S* education 
has an adequate coping doctrine with which to con- 
front the inevitable resentment- of young adults w!}c 

are corroded by frustration when they begin to realize 
that they have failed to find room at the top and con«- 
sequentially are dissatisfied as production workers, 
salesmen, technicians, and so on* 

(8) Lack o f a future^^focjutsed role image for youth * As a 
concomitant of point 7 above, it would be noted that 
too little has been done in family life and in school- 
ing to help children and youth develop a satisfying 
personal«^vocational self**lmag6 that will prove to be 
realistic as €hey grow older* This lack of a f uture«» 
focused role image poses a substantial challenge to 
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. oi^r schools as they endeavor to help motivate yoting 
learners to project th«ttselves Into a world of work of 
the future In which they experience dignity, respect, 
and other rewjards ip any one. of many socially useful 
jobs rather than wistfully longing for so-called 
"prestige" jobs which actually require and employ 
only a small fraction of our manpower as professional 

. workers, executives, owners, and entrepreneurs. 

. (9) Insensitivity to changing pattemg pf survival behavior . 
In the almost continuous eras of scarcity which preceded 
the development of industrial capacity in the V/cstem 
world,- successful suan^iyal .behavior often involved be- 
coming a. part of the hereditary^ ecclesiatical and 
military minority that had the pick of the simple 
luxuries and limited security that were available. 
Tod^, with a substantial array of consumer goods and 
services available to most Americans ,we have the prob- 
lem of changing our patterns of survival behavior from 
medieval attitudes of suspicion, self-aggrandlzenent, 
and competition for scarce goods. Our survival as human 
beings (and perhaps even as a specie^) today depends 
to an Increasixig degree on mutual understanding, empathy, 
ability to reach agreement through" interaction and 
• reasonable ccMoprdnise rather than by resort to force 
or by /pulling rank." Obsolete ideas regarding roads 
to survival need to be discarded <luickly so that schoolr 
will be in a better position to free children and youth 
to develop more ecologically sound and humane relation- 
ships. 

. (1,0) The haves and the have-nots . A final crisis that most 
scientists interviewed in this USOE study felt to be 
a severe one was made up of three components: unwise 
use of technology, rapid increases in world population, 
and consequential "^ecological problems* It can most 
simply be j.abeled the "have-have not" problem. Vhat 
it boils down to la this. In the early 1370* s, the U.S. 
with approximattJly 6% of the world population', was 
consuming about two-thirds of the raw materials such 
as copper, .coal, and oil that comprise the world's GNP. 
Theoretical]^^ in 1973, df we increased our consumption 
by 50%, we could absorb all of the world's consumer 
goods. Even now the purchasing power of Americans at 
the U.S. poverty level is above the consumption level 
of the top 25% of whole populations in so-called de-^^ 
veloplng countries. As one result: the world's "have 
nations— e'spi^ially the U.S.— are on' It collision course 
with the impoverished Third V/o rid and are severely 
hamlng the ecosphere in the process # It seems clear, 
in tenns of the welfare of the planet, that we must 
recognize that there are limits to affluence, to 
technological exploitation and to population Increase, 
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and endeavor to move toward a policy that will 
reconcile people everywhere to the need to find 
satisfaction tram sources other than acquiring 
material possessions*^ 
"* * 
For the most part these ten problems and the ineffably c«n- 

plex dilemmas and issues they pose have not been thoroughly attacked 
or even widely discussed* Not unexpectedly under these circum- 
. stances virtually no serious thought has been given to what the 
ten problems or crises imply for curriculum change* 

The educational significance of the problans and dilemmas 
listed below is three-fold. First > since schools mirror the culture 
that supports them, spcial decisions are needed to restore a sense of 
certainty as to the purpose of education/ Second , a consensus7-or 
at least a working agreementr-needs to be reached as to how the cur- 
riculum shall be modified to reflect these social decisions when they 
are reached* Finally > the fluid nature of the problems suggests the 
need for schooling—for the curriculum—to be maleable; responsive 
to new developments to and the need for such clian(rce as these develop- 
ments require* 

As noted at the outset of this section, one of the pressing 
responsibilities of leadership in education is to begin to find ways 
in which social decisions and policies can be reached on problems like 
those above. Fortunately, the mid-1970 's is a time of brightening 
prospects for making these deferred decisions; a time in which to 
design the instructional strategies toward which they can help the 
schools to move. 

®Cf • The Limits to Growth , in the bibliography. This is a 
report on mankind^s predicaments as identified by the Club of Rome 
Project* 
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Hopeful prospects for achieving major socloeducatlonal 
changes* BJany of, not all of, the ten problems identified above either 
have occurred or have been created during the SO^year- interval between 
''"20 and 1970. Particularly since 1940 there have been lanprecedented 
changes in our lives* To phrase it succinctly^ we have been groping 
our way through a crisis of transition which has g«ierated enormous, 
cumulative tensions* Our rapid transition from a familiar, sani- 
agrarian yesterday to an unfamiliar, technologically complex to- 
morrow was a genuinely traumatic experience* To borrow Alvln 
Tofller's useful coinage, we suffered severely from future shock— 
the premature arrival of the future* 

The brightneing prospects for slowing and then reversing 
the social confusion created by the phenomena of too-rapid change 
are illustrated by the model on page 14.''' The model suggests some 
of the extent of change in the 30-year interval between the early 
1940 *s and early 1970 's. The line labeled "impact of Technology" 
proposes that the exponential influence of technology is likely to 
begin to top-off in the next two or three years*® The model 
assumes then this happens that the concomitant social problems 
which are diagrammed also will diminish as causes of difficulty in 
our lives* 

^ Figure 4 <m the next page , is one of a series of models that 
also appear in Chapter II in which the points summarized here are 
elaborated* The model is duplicated here because it helps to clarify 
the test in the precis* 

® Note that it is the Impact of change as a force influencing 
our lives which tops off* The rate of technological change is less 
likely to slow down* At the same time there appear to be relet ivel: 
few inventions on the drawing boards that will have the life-changing 
Influences created since 1940 by nuclear power, university TV, in- 
stantaneous communication, or the ccmiputer* 
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This optimistic concliision was suggested by Jc^ Piatt who, 
as the model indicates , points out that technogenic changes can have 
only a decreasing influence because (1) we can't exceed instantaneous 
telecommunication speeds (2) some of our weapons are already too 
deadly to use (for instance, we have felt impelled to dispose of our 
biochemical arsenal), (3) a 10 speed-up in data processing has 
changed our way of life so much already that further speed«-ups will 
not have a commensurate influence,, and (4) a 10^ increase in speed 
of travel, in energy use, and so on, has brought about changes to 
which we have by now become fairly well accustcxned. In sort, then, 
we have been shaken up by a transition chat gave us the equivalent 
of 50,000 years of historical change in a mere 50 years. We have 
survived the shake<-up— albeit in a psychologically battered condition^ 
future shock is abating, and we may even begin to restore some of the 
sensitivity that the model suggests we have lost in the past four 
decades* 

J* 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECO&IMENDATIONS 
The educational significance of the future resides in four 
proposition* First, we can choose rationally among alternative 
futures, ceteris paribus, and in the process of doing so begin to 
fulfill our social prophecies with respect to the quality of life we 
want to achieve* Se co>nd , we have an opportunity to create a continuum 
of lifelong education opportunities of such patent value that the pub-* 
lie's wavering moral and financial support for the schools can be 
restored and increased* Third , a continuum of lifelong learning can 
be conceived of as teaching and learning which transcends our present 
systems of schooling; teaching and learning with many problems gone 
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and only virtue remaining in new instructional environments. 
Fourth I we already have many excellent and important resources and 
potential innovations in the U.S. educational idea-bin. By refining 
and using them during the next decade, a unique approach to equitable 
education can be made within the present basic structure of the edu- 
cational community. 

1. Broad focal points for the USQE : tactics ^nd strategies 
suggest^ by futures research . The four chapters that follow provide 
the substance of this report. However, without the present summary 
they are like a mosaic, one for which the design is ready and for which 
the stones have been cut, but which has not been pieced together to 
provide a panorama of the educational terrain of the next 5 to 15 
years. Although the following "educational tactics and strategies" 
draw on the material presented in detail in later chapters, they 
are more than a summary. They serve as a guide book giving suggestions 
regarding a suitable route across the educational terrain which is 
covered in Chapter II through V. 

The recommendations for research and development have been 
numbered for the reader's convenience and to help identify main _ 
routes to follow in the quest for a desirable reformation in U. S. 
education. 

(1.1) Soamless curriculum . The most Important ©ingle 
strategy for the USOE to anploy in the next decade is one of moving 
toward a seamless, lifetime continuum of educational opportunity. 
Chapter IV contains (a) the rationale for this move, (b) a description. 
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with models, of the structuref'of such a continuum, and (c) an ex- 
planation of the teaching partnerships which supersede team teaching 
in a continuum. For convenient reference two models presented In 
Chapter IV also are included here on pages 16 and 17 although, 
lacking the text of that chapter, they merely suggest the broad con** 
cept of the seamless continuum and its possibilities for welding to- 
gether education—the individual's total input-for-learning— and 
schooling which is society's effort to supplement the learner's 
education. The models, when they appear again in Chapter IV, are 
discussed in detail. 

(1.2) Idea gap . An important strategy in future development 
is to narrow and, if possible, xo close the "idea Gap** that exists 
between the 160E and some U.S. educators. Patently, the mission of 
the USOE is limited by statute and restrictions as to funding. 
Nevertheless, it exerts a powerful influence which probably will in- 
crease as its -service and research functions grow in the ccHoing 
decade. Therefore, state and local personnel need to know more 
rapidly and completely what is developing with respect to educational 
renewal and reform, what state and local personnel 3an and can't do, 
and what goals federal leadership seeks as the I^OE works to advance 
the national interest.^ It is easy to propose that the idea gap be 
closed; quite another matter to remedy the problem. For one thing, 
Regional Offices of the USOE might be urged to study coping tactics. 
More deliberate planning of briefing sessions for state school officers 

^o encourage grass roots understanding, it is urged that 
professional groups such as the ASCE, AACl'E, or AASA (as well as local 
groups) be encouraged to participate in federally funded research and 
development which will help disseminate information among teachers 
and administrators. 
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and key auperlntendente and deane is needed. These briefings could 
be held early at audi meetings as those of the AACTE, AASA, AERA, or 
ASa}« But moat Important •-*accor ding to survey data-^ia the reduction 
of the "criais«*and-crash-proeraiD" approadi to multi^-^nilliim dollar 
spending preliminary study^ exploratory discussion, and long«»term 
study designs^ 

(1.3) Avoid overegphaais atypical and - culturally different ^ 
A third l]qx>rtant strategy is to deploy, fimding and energy at all levels 
of education rather than merely to place greatest, emphasis on the poor, 
the culturally different, e t cetera ^ rxeisd'a contributions would^have 
been even more broad and deep if he had not concentrated so extensively 
on troubled or disturbed patients* The VSGE in the coming decade 
should not repeat the' "Freudian error" of vorking too exclusively with 
atypical children and youth and with problem situations to the neglect 
of the larger pupil> population* 

(1*4) Change strategies ^ For the next several years more 
emphasis should. be placed on change, strategies and proportionately 
less time on innovations * We already know some directions in which 
tb go, ergo the USOE should stress the bow-tc-precede tactics that 
will move us forward* This should help to allevia*. the very real 
problem that resides in the lack of Implementation of yesterdays 
Innovations* 

(1*5) Student involveicent in program planning* More 
stress should be placed on the Importance of maturo students being 
Involved in and responsible for planning their own programs* We also 
should endeavor to reduce academic red tape at the s^ondary and 
post ••secondary levels* \^ile encouraging freedom to plan, we should 
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emphasize the conaequences ol students* faulty choices. 

(1.6) Alternative fonns of education. Ve should continue 
to support alternative foxiiS^ education-— particularly those in- 
volving responisible community participation— but with especial 
emphasis on research on projects which pranise results without 
greatly increasing the per capita' cost of instruction. The con- 
cept of the paracurriculum (cf . Chap. IV) is particularly Important 
in this connection as is the proposed new concept of seamless post- 
secondary education* 

(1.7) Career choice strategies . Through mass media and the 
strategic deployment of funds, we should try to encourage non-college- 
bound youth to make realistic, satisfying career choices— Insofar 

as possible^in technical, service, and production type jobs. Also 
we should consider selective funding of post-secondary students tb 
encourage their entry into fields where manpower needs seem most likely 
to exist* 

il.B) Financing post-secondary education . In the face of 
increasing resistance to the rising cost of education, we should ex- 
plore new ways of supporting higher education so that the benefi- 
ciaries of this education pay a larger share of rhe cost. It is 
recognized that current legislation has a bearing on this point. 
Nonetheless, it is suggested that the Federal government consider 
financing post-secondary students by further study of such devices 
as Interest-free loans to students rather ^han paying for education 
entirely or largely from conventional revenue resources. Loans up 
to $20,000 might for Instance, become Interest-bearing upon graduation. 
They also might be counted as tax-deductible in each of the years 
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in which they were repaid in annual installments in an amount of the 
student's own choosing. To insure repayment if the loans are not 
repaid five years after graduation, modest interest and principal 
payments could be added in proportion to the debtor's earnings when 
he reported his income to the Internal Revenue Service. 

(1.9) Fut ure*K)riented teacher preparation . Since most 
undergraduates in education probably are being prepared for schools 
as they are today ^ it woiad be prudent to begin now to study tactics 
for the education. of future--oriented teachers for 1980's classrooms* 
Their experiences should sensitize than to alternative social, biological, 
and technological futures and problems, include new content and recent 
developments in methods, involve them in new approaches to (or, sub- 
stitutes for) student teaching, emphasize personal strategies for coping 
with infoxmation overload in their academic specialties, help th^ 

grasp ^at their roles are in a lifelong educational continuum, and 
emphasize preparation for work in situations involving differentiated 
staffing. 

(1.10) Shared responsibility for teacher preparatio n. . As 
a corollary of point nine above, encourage close cooperation be- 
tween local communities and teachers colleges in pre-service and 
in-service education ventures. The model in Figure 7 in (Hiapter 

IV deals with staff deployment* It includes the idea of having young 
teachers in residCTcy during their first year of service and jointly 
supervised and guided by both school district and teacher education 
institution. 
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(1.11) Accountability , Begin to interpret "accountability" 
in three dimensions: (a) communityi (b) schooli and (c) child. 
About 100 yeara ago the U.S. coiaiaunity of Tom Sawyer^s day probably 
was more accountable than it is today. The testing movement t circa 
1930 made the child accountable, while in the 1960 's the schools were 
presstired to become accountable. Balance among the accountability 
responsibilities of all three needs to be restored. An Important 
research study might deal with the meaning and nature of "balanced 
accountability" in education as well as with how to achieve It on a 
brcader basis than on perf ozmance per se. 

(1. 12) *^ew Impact" research ixi substantive fields . We 
should endeavor to encourage, in all disciplines, new impact research 
with a bearing on education. We seem since the late 1960 *s to be in 
a valley between crests of seminal research and its applications. 
Fresh and novel research should recognize and, if possible, help to 
reconcile the three-way split among the proponents of didactic 
(telling), heuristic (discovery), and humanistic (self-actualizing) 
approaches to Instruction. More explicitly, federal agencies such 
as the National Institute of Education night seek to stimulate a 
"second at>und" of research In disciplines related to education (and 
involving professional educators) analagous to those that led to the 
"new math" of a decade or more ago. 

2. Recommendations ! . specific suggestions for research and 
development in education between 1973 and 1985. The proposals below 
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tend to maximize the importance of long-range (10-16 years) planning 
versus the advantages of short term (2-3 years) plans conducted under 
USQE and/or NIE auspices* They also emphasize, when possible, the 
Importance of participation and of process in planning— but take 
careful note of the need to create and to maintain situations which 
permit strong leadership to function* 

General Proposals * A number of the reccsmnendations are in- 
tended to stress the need to clarify our educational goals in a time 
of uncertainty and value-crisis, and to shift more of our efforts from 
quantitative and materialistic to criteria for "good" education to 
greater heed for quality-of-lif e (QOL) factors in both schooling and 
the totality of educational experience* 

It should be Ifept in mind that the proposals below are based 
on intensive interviews with futurists* Different or additional sug- 
gestions might have come iram other sources* The recommendations follow: 

(2*1) Implementing a lifelong learnin g continuum * It is 
suggested that an experimental seamless curriculum continuum be de- 
veloped in one of the '*New Cities" such as the Minnesota Experimental 
City or under the aeglr of the Experimental Schools prc^rams that 
recently have been funded* Patently, the idea of implementing 
seamless le«rttlxig continuum can only be done by a large educational 
unit such as, say, Minneapolis or in a major New Cities setting* As 
noted in Chapter IV, the continuum would extend from early childhood 
education throughold age and, if possible, should include community 
college or "communiversity" .resources for many years of non-teminal 
and highly diversified post-secondary education predominantly if not 
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exclusively on a non-credit basis. In the writer's opinion, this may 
prove to be the single most important recc^endation made in the re- 
port. Furtbexmore, it could be of an educational interest and signi- 
ficance that transcends such historic ventures as the Eight Year 
Study (1934-1942). 

(2.2) Pv ^netration of the education field by business . We 
should sponsor a study > or perhaps a continuing centler, to explore 
the flow of new developments in the "Business-in-Education" field. 
The penetration of education by business may well suggest Important 
new cooperative relationships among the school, government agencies, 
and U. S« business. V/hat, for example, can be done to explore and 
profit educationally from the importance of a multibillion dollar 
corporation building and operating schools for a large city inde- 
pendent of the community's established school syst«a (August, 1972). 

(2.3) Futures research conferences . Consider having the 
two USOE Educational Policy Research Centers jointly sponsor in the 
Washington area a three-phase futures planning conference .^^ It would 
be valuable for such meetings (a) to identify biolc^ical, sociological, 
and technological develc^ments with a direct bearing on human futures 
and on education, (b) to stuciy their social consequences, and (c) to 
advise the Commissioner with respect to an action agenda for the USOE. 
Questions pertaining to values, to equity in education and to realistic 
goals for schooling should be given priority in such a futures research 
investment. Also, considerable attention should be given to the 

^ ^Initial ideas and possible personnel for such a conference 
were discussed with the Commissioner and his senior associates in the 
spring and early summer of 1971. 




studies should be invaluable to curriculum workers, stimulate activity 
in education-* related disciplines, and provide Ideas and guidelines 
for Instructlcmal systems technology personnel and for coimoerclal 
publishers. Professional associations for teachers and supervisors 
would welcome Involvement and could help to encourage the grass 
roots penetration of both ideas and media development, 

(2.6) Social Indlcaccr Inventory . Behavioral scientists 
often speak highly of social indicators. ^ It is possible that there 
would be value in a reverse or hindsight study of socioeducatlonal 
indicators during the years 1950<-1972. Such an Inquiry would en- 
deavor to identify subtle factors that were ignored or unrecognized 
when they might have served as an "early warning system." Data here 
should be helpful to the extei^t that indicato;rs of future problem 
situations can be found in the records of the past. 

(2.7) Cmputeriged data , bank for students . An inquiry 
might be made as %o the feasibility of a computerized national data 
bank for U.S. students. This presumably would contain key academic 
records of the sort kept in schools* ctmiulative record folders, but 

with due respect for the "confidentiality" .which many guidance specialists 
defend. The uniformity, speed of transfer, and widespread avails 
ability of data from such a bank recommend that the idea be explored 
on a pilot basis. A university with suitable resources and adequate 
support might well serve the entire American educational community. 

<2.0) Future^ ' focused and realistic career guidance . Rapid 
incrctsoc ft tcilXed^ entdllmlftits, Ah<l Social InOXcAtors such as 
employment trends, ;bring to mind the merit of research in seccmdary 
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school advisement policies and in university admissions policies to 
fields of study in the context of jobs likely to be available in the 
late 1970 's and 19C0's. \ 

(2.9) Low cost research through graduate school channels « 
The USOE may be overlooking an important freshet of productive low** , 
cost research accomplished through the subsidization of doctoral 
students seeking thesis topics. It is recommended on an experimental 
basis that the NIE consider inviting professors in ten universities 
to apply for small grants (say> $12,000 each for one year). The 
professors would then recruit and guide ten doctoral students through 
small-'scale research projects chosen from an annotated list prepared 
by the USOE. An equitable portion oi the vl2,000 (perhaps 10%) could 
be utilized by the professor for expenses involved in his personal 
guidance of the research; the remainder would subsidize the student- 
scholar. 

3. Proposals aimed at the elementar y an d secondary school 
levels. As a result of conversations with specialists In policies 
studies, six ventures including research projects are recommended. 

(3.1) Controlled study of lower school«»leaving ages. A 
carefully controlled and directed study might be made of procedures 

that might be followed in lowering of the various school-leaving ages 

It 

now mandated Vy state law. In a seamless, lifelong educati^p^al 
continuum— one with infinite, planned exit and re-entry privileges— 
at least some young learners might leave the classroom at from 13-14 
to 15-16 years of age. Parents, counselors t employers, and other 
school personnel would need to be involved in a close, sound planning 
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relatic^^hip to avoid the danger of exploiting youth. Also, the 
initial experiment vith lower leaving ages would work best in an 
"open" school continuum such as is described in Chapter IV, and 
in a setting such as the "New Experimental City in Minnesota (see 
point 2*1 above). 

(3.2) Definitive study the value of early childhood 
education. As was noted in the 1972 Yearbook of the NSSE, there 
is little hard data to lend categorical support to the assumption 
that early childhood educ^tion (ECE) can and will influence the be- 
havior and development. of young learners. Since a number of 
futurists tacitly or explicitly forecast extension of public edu- 
cation downward to age 3 or 4, an eight-year study of children frcMH 
ages 2 through 9 seems highly Important and is recommended. Ex- 
perimental and control groups of black and white children from di*- 
verse social backgrounds should be involved over the eight year span. 
The target would be collection of hard data on the comparative social 
and academic performance of matched nine yea]>-olds who had and who 
had not had three years of pre-primary developmental in-school ex- 
perience. 

(3.3) Realistic cost estimates . Most suggestions^ for im- 
proving education in the future seem to involve further substantial 
financial outlays. It is urged that any programs of a massive or 
extensive nature be projected by the NIE and USOE contracting parties 
to ascertain their costs at annual cr biennial intervals if instituted 
on a wide scale. A ^ase in point: it has been estimated by one 
futurist that Sf all of the objectives in Goals for Americans (1960 

^^Chapter p. 367. 
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Report of the President's Commission on National Goals) had been 
achieved the annual cost would have been three times the yearly 
GNP of the V^S. during that era* 

(3.4) Financial strain in school districts * Researeh 
might be conducted in one or more of our 20 largest cities to as- 
certain whether (and, if so, when) present trends in elementary 
and secondary programs could lead to school unit bankruptcy. A 
study of viable preventive measures should be included. 

(3.5) Research in the realm of legal rights and respom - 
sibilities. A major legal study probably is needed to ascertain what 
constraints and what open avenues there are for innovations and al- 
ternative schools, compulsory attendance, student-teacher^parent 
rights and responsibilities, flexible accreditation and admissions, 
tuition charges, and diversified staffing. 

(3.6) Diversified staff deployment . There needs to be 
greater study of the nature and of the merits of diversified staffing 
including the teaching partnership concept presented in Chapter IV. 
Diversified staffing should be the object of examination at all 
levels (also cf. 4.3 below). 

4. Post-secondary education. Imaginative and "open" ap- 
proaches to innovations and to economies at the post-secondary school 
level are needed. Rapid growth in enrollments since World V/ar II, 
and especially since 19G0, had created certain imbalances and 
academic traditions more reminiscent of cottage industry than of mass 
product ion« 
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(4«1) Education for learners past 60. The concept of 

lifelong educational opportunity extending to age 70 or beyond needs 

to be contemplated. Should there, for instance, be provisions for 

"old married" housing on the 1985 campus? At present one of the 

great unexplored educational regions is that of the 55 to 80+ learner* 

Studies in this area need to involve both policy (admission, credit, 

tuition, etc*) and program (content, goals, individualization, new 

courses, course reorganization, &cc«)« It seems highly desirable to 

set a USOE task force to work exploring the alternative futures for 

senior students as well as the possible linkages of such futures to 

an educational continuum, the communiversity concept, and cont^porary 

post-secondary resources for educating the growing above»60 segment 

of the population* 

Pilot programs for the elderly ♦ 
(4;2) Since the nature of schooling of broader focus of 

education for the middle-^aged and the elderly will be of growing im- 
portance, in addition to a task force study, selected secondary 
schools, communiversities, and major universities should be urged 
by the USOE to propose pilot programs in the 40 to 70 age range to 
increase our knowledge of potential demand, human needs to be met, 
and, possible costs* 

(4.3) New approaches to student teaching . An action 
research venture into a three-year teacher education program (co- 
operatively designed by community and university) in which student 
teaching is totally abolished and replaced by a paid, supervised 
residency thcald be funded* Much conventional student teaching is 
not only costly but fails fully to accomplish its purpose. New 
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of approaching the development of classroom strategies tiefed-td transcend 
both past practice and the Inadequacies of most .perf ormance«'based 
criteria ventures explored in the early 1970* s, 

(4.4) Better prep aration for paraprof esa^onals . An analagous 
program for the carefully planned preparation of teacher aides and 

of paraprofessionals, both at the secondary and the communiverslty 
level should be encouraged* Presumably, unch programs would be for 
one and two years, respectively, but also would facilitate re-^ntry 
to the educational continuum for personnel who demonstrate ability. 
One important caveat: the preparation of paraprofessionals should 
not be so extensive as to create sub-standard teachers rather than 
competent helpers . 

(4.5) Differentiated staffing in higher education. In the 
interest of economy, and conceivably— -at the undergraduate level-- of 
efficiency, there should be consideration of a one- or two-year 
control group experiment in \;^ich conventional instruction cOTipetes 
with lower cost, differentiated staff structures using fewer doc- 
torates* Student achievement, compared in texm^ of performance 
criteria established for a substantive field could serve as a 

basis for evaluation* 

(4.6) De-emphasis of the trend toward a universal 
Bachelor * 8 Degree* A re-educaticm program for students, teachers, 
and parents night well be launched to reverse the century-old 
practice of advocating the importance of a college education for 
anyone who can leap the acad^iCi social, and financial hurdles* 
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For years now-at least for two decades~the educational profession 
and parents have sKown too little awareness that a conventional, 
universal four-year college education as It is now constituted nay 
not be inherently desirable for many-perhaps a majority- of young 
Americans. Continuous methodically planned adult education of com- 
parable quality, greater variety, and Increased flexibility Is needed 
as a parallel to the fomal higher educational requirements of a 
credential-permeated society* 

(4.7) Postponement of college admission. Consider en- 
couraging delayed college admission. There may be distinct value 
m supporting the idea that students will perform better and will 
sometimes even permanently bypass costly college attendance (which 
may be of no praclcal personal or social utility) if there is a 
two- to four-yeai-lnterval of work experience in which to begin a 
vocational career. This suggestion is based on two premises, 
namely, (a) that in an educational continuum adult (non-credit) 
programs will provide most post-secondaxy needs beyond the com- 
munity college level, and (b) that the baccalaureate program as now 
organized in most colleges is not designed to meet the vocational and 
social needs of youth on a universalized basis. 

This precis of possible educational futures of significance 
is already overlong. Although several more points should be made 
particularly with regard to a model for local school unit oi^anlzatlon, 
teacher licensing based on performance, degree-renewal for teachers, 
it seems clear that a summary should not tkreaten to exceed the length 
of the research report.' 
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MALADE IMAGTOAIRE? 

4. ' 

After months of Intensive dlscuasion interviews with futurists 
it seems safe to say that^ educatioa, ^luililce the main character in 
Molidre*8 17th Century play, is not an Imaginary invalid* The 
schools actually have been weakened by serious ills Just as society 
has been beset by dangerous crises* At the same time much of the 
educational significance of the future^as is implicit throughout the 
report— resides in the fact that the problems are not fatal ones* 
We already have in our idea bins some of the basic "frontier ideas** 
needed to carry us through the 1970 's# It therefore becomes the 
task of leadership at the Federal lever to strive further to ab«te 
the confusion of the waning crises of transition and to build the 
best of alternative futures on the basis of continued research and 
development as sketched in the recommendations above. 

Emerging opportunities for educational leadership in the 
uses and in the NI£ make this report (m the significance of the 
future of educati<m even jiore portentous than it would have been 
a year ago* Much thought and effort has gone into the development 
of an infrastructure that promises to facilitate not only research 
but implementation* With open minds, continued effort, and a measure 
of luck, USQE*"NZ£ resources should go a long way toward healing the 
non«»fatal illnesses of U*S* schools through heavy doses of implemen- 
tation-^by making changes that we already have enough knowledge to 
bring into being* 
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II. FOLIC?- DECISION AND FUTURES RESEARCH^ 1972 
Ever since bo became conscious of himself as a thinking 
animal, man has had a lively interest in the years that lay before 
him* The popularity of seers and auguries in the ancient and medieval 
world vfSiS one manifestation of this interest which continues not only 
to survive but to thrive in the syndicated astrology columns of 1972 
newspapers* Alexander, seeking nev/ worlds to conquer, is an il- 
lustration of one of many historical figures vitio inadvertently or 
deliberately planned to mediate the future. Caesar, Napolecm, 
Genghis IChan, aiid other examples are abundant* 

By the IQth century, the concept that the future could be 
anxicipated^and to some ejctent be inf luenced^^bad reached a point 
at which Voltaire and Maupertuis could squabble about the vocabulary 
of futurism with Gallic vitality. At about the same time, some of 
the first "futures research" recorded in history was begun* In the 
aftermath of the French Revolution among the papers of Louis XVI, 
was found a future«»planning document which dealt with "reasoned 
conjectures" as to how certain alternative developments might 
influence the future of France as a European power* However, the 
author, J, L« Favier, proved to be one of history's less successful 
futurists since he failed to anticipate the Revolution that Impended 
when he penned his scenario in 1773*^ 

^Cf* Bert rand de Jouvenel, The Art of Conjecture , New York: 
Basic Boolcs, 1967, Chapter III* 
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Oni t &tgo bacl^rou DdSy Moving to the present we find that 
by 19S7 a creative futures research scholar, Olaf Helmer, me able 
to write convincingly that in recent years: 

• • • a ^olly new attitude toward the futuires has be~ 
ccine apparent amongr policy^' piannera and others concerned 
with the future • • • intuitive gaobles are being re- 
placed by a* syfitemfitic analysis of the opportunities 
the future has to of ter« ^ 

The story of how policy research and futures research have 
moved from Favidr<£ Intuitive conjectures to syst«natic analysis is 
an interesting one.^ Beginning with "operations research?* and re- 
lated ways of approaching military problems in V/orld War 11, the 
ftiyslema. analysis" approach to policy decisions that influenced the 
future grew rapidly in the 1060* s. RAND Corporation was the dominant 
figure during that decade in providing analytical and-«nearly always- 
researched and docmented futures advice to such agencies as the 
U.S. Air Force. 

In the mid-1950* s. Systems Development Corporation had 
opened and Yas beginning to provide ideas and electronic glue in 
the USAF Cold War defense system. Soon thereafter, in. 1961, Hezman 

Kahn had created the Hudson Institute. Both were operated by some 

• , . ...... , . , 

staff members who were RAND Corporation 6pln-of;f8 or "drop-K)uts." 

One more example serves to suggest the dynamics of change 
in the 1960*8 and the debt that policy and futures research owes to 



^Olaf Holmer, "The Future of Science." Taken from a then 
ibpublifehed. tyt>escr^t-^preiE>f'5ed for pubil<iati6n later in 1967 in 
The Sc ience Journal . 

® For a smoothly history of the development of the RAND 
empire, of. Chfcpter V in Paul Dickson, Think Tanks . New York: 
Atheneum, 1971. 
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RAND^ The example Is the Institute for the Future (IFF)-^a non- 
profit institute vith branches on east and west coasts— which 
was founded in 1968 with RAND fxinding and foundation support which 
Included a $52,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 

So much for a quick glance at tlie past of futures research. 
What can be said about the state of the art as we move more deeply 
into the 1970 's? 

CEOTERS AND AGEIICIES ENGAGED IN FUTURES 
RESEARCH: A SAMPLING 

In the next several decades we will ascertain how suc- 
cessfully the United States— the world's most technologically 
advanced state—will move through the present "crisis oi transition;" 
a crisis created by changes so extensive that they would have been 
dismissed as preposterous science fiction as recently as 1935. The 
transition is the result of an accumulation of events so great that 
approximately 50 percent of the changes of the past f Uty thousand 
years have occurred in the fiv^ decades between the early 1920* s 
and the early 1970*s. 

Because of these great changes the next two decades will 
be lonely ones for Americans. Having reached a unique technological 
eminence characterized by great material possessions, them is no 
one with whom to share problems which the U.S. is the first to con- 
front and decisions without precedent which Hie must bf; the first to 

I 

make. The transition frm nomadic hunterman to settled husbandman 
or from feudalized man to Industralized man nSrere mlnoi* shifts by 
comparison. In addition, these transitions we/e appreciably longer 
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and th^ lacked the quality of Irreversibility which chariicterizee 
the current bioaociotechnological t-ransformations^ The S. a 
technologically advanced nation in a world of over three billion 
people can no Icmger crawl back into the womb of tlitfe. We have so 
massively altered our biosphere, and Contributed to changing it so 
greatly in the Third World of developingi nations, that we cannot 
return to a pretechnological era without catastrophe.^ Nor can 
we expect Ainerican6«~or Migerians or Thais cr Ecuadorians or French 
for that matter—willingly to return to rf momant passed in human 
histoty that was more uhifonnly characterized by want, by disease^ 
by serfdom, and by the arrogant and sometimes whimsical dictates of 
autocratic rulers*' 

It Is from this crucial transitional period that futures 
resaarch, especially in America, acquires so much of its signifi* 
cance« Through biosbcial and technological planning we are in a 
position literally to "create ourselves*' rather than to be the mere 
s.urviving product of a billion years of natural selection that 
happened to turn out better for the human species than for less 
fortunate and now extinct life forms^ Let us look at the range of 
persons, agencies, and centers concerned with policy development 
for the future* 

Types of futures research agencies* A variety of individuals 
and agencies are providing, advice, leadership, ideas, and suggested 

' . ' . '* • • , , 

^For a provocative statement on the dilemma of developing 
nations, et. Peter P. Drucker, **Saving the Crusade," Harper 's 
244:66-71, January, 1972. 
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procedures in policy decisions* In an effort to suggest with some 
preciiion the range and variety of these agencies, each individual 
or center included in this study is listed in diary form below. They 
ajre Introduced in the order in which they were visited by the writer. 
The reason for their selection may be inferred from the statements 
describing some of their activities and contributions. Although It 
is not an inclusive onf, as of 1971*72, the roster is representative 
of much of the scope of policy decision activities and futures- 
oriented developments with a bearing on education. 



FUTURES RESEARCH AGENCIES 



Date • 

visited Rationale for Visit: Descriptive .Statement 



Sept. 6-7 Consulted Billy Rojas, Director, Futurist ics Curricu- 
lum Project, Alice Lloyd College, Pippa Passes, Ken- 
tucky. Rojas coordinated the Program for the Study 
of the Future in Education at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, for two years. He has an excellent 
record in developing butures bibliographies and inven- 
tories of programs in secondary and higher education 
"futures" instruction. Currently completing a Delphi 
study of educational futures^ 

Sept. 10 Interviewed Edward Cornish, President, the World 

Future Society (6,000 members) and Editor of the 
Society's journal. The Futurist . He. directs a "fu- 
tures infomation exchange. The Society has spon- 
sored two international conferences (Oslo, 1967 and 
Kyoto, 1970) and a major U.S. program in Washington 
during 1971. The Futurist is one^of the test current 
sources of information on the status of futures plan- 
ning, problems and research. 

Sept. 16-18 Reviewed with this Board of the National Society for 

the Study of Education its future-mediating plans for 
1972-75 Yearbooks and new paperbacks which are being 
developed. Decisions a& to publications for the 
future made by the Board of this 70-year»old organization 
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must be rated as a powerful determinant of what twenty 
thousand educators are likely to read and by which 
they will be influenced several years hence* 

Sept, 24 Conference with Dr« Theodore Gordon, President « The 

Futures Group, Glastonburyi Connecticut* The Futures 
Group is a newly formed (April , 1971) agency dedicated 
to utilizing futures research. in providing data for - 
government I industrial , educational i and military policy 
dec is ions • 

Sept* 26-28 Visited the Educational Policy Research Center in Syra-- 
cuse. In addition to interviews with Directors Ziegler 
and Green, virtually the entire staff was interviewed. 
Time was also spent with Steven Bailey of the Syracuse 
Research Institute and Dean David Krathwohl of the 
School of Educationi Syracuse Ibiiversity* 

Oct* 3-5 Studied futures-influencing plans of a major corporation 

endeavoring better to serve the educational market 
with learning centers at the 3-8 year age bracket* At- 
tention focused on the future implications of ten early 
childhood centers opened during the current year in 
.the Pittsburgh aren. and .operated with Model Cities 
monies* Four of the ten centers were visited and at 
least 20 staff members interviewed* 

Oct. 6-8 Worked in th€f area around Hartfordi Connecticut, Visits 

during this interval were made to the Institute for the 
Future, to the Home Office of The Futures Group, to the 
Program for the Study of the Future in Education at the 
University of Massachusetts , and to Smith College, 
Selwyn Enzer spoke for ibhe Institute for the Future and 
Wa]mf; Boucher was interviewed aii a spokesman for The 
Futures Group, The provost and administrative staff 
at the University of Massachusetts met with the writer 
as did a number of persons at The Futures Center i ^in- 
cluding its directori Christopher Dede. At Smith Col- 
lege, the education faculty met with the writer who 
also spent several hours with approximately 50 under- 
graduates discussing futures studies and ascertaining 
the knowledge of futures research which had been ac- 
quired by undergraduates, 

Oct, 14-16 During this time the investigator met at Greenwich , 

Connecticut with the senior officers of r multl-blllion 
business corporation* There was a two-Uay discussion 
of plans which they were making to work more deeply In 
the field, of professional education* 
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Oct, 17-18 At this time visits were made to the EPRC at Stanford. 

One day was spent with Dr. Willis V. Harman and one day 
with his staff associates. 



Oct. 19 



Oct. 20-*22 



Oct. 28 



This dayjwas spent at Menlo Park at the offices of The 
Futures KJroup, West Branch. Among persons providing 
information on policy research were Messrs. Roy 
Amara, Paul Baran, and Olaf Helmer. 

Three days in the Los Angeles were invested in visits 
made to RAND CorporaticHi, to confer with Marvin Adelson 
now at tJCLA, and formerly with Science Research Associ- 
ates. About 15 staff members \frere engaged in the dis- 
cussions scheduled at RAND Corporation* Drs. Adelson 
and Coulson responded tb^the questionnaires in terms 
of their experiences in Systems Development Corporation. 

Met in Ohio with a representative group of Bfidwestem 
educators to discus's their views on the future of the 
middle school 



Nov« 2 



Nov. 3-6 



/ 
\ 



Nov. 10 



In T/ashii^on for conferences with Bert Mogin ac:! 
make a progress repoxi:. 

This time-block was spent at the University of Minne- 
sota In consultation with Arthur Harkins and his 
associate, Richard Wood, who operated the Office for 
Applied Social Science and the Future which is sup- 
ported by the University of Minnesota. Some time 
also was given to work with persons Involved in the 
NAEYC (Rational Association for the Education of 
Young People) which had a three-day conference in 
Minnesota. Discussions focused on the idea^ of educa- 
tional futures for children of age 8 or below as seen 
by proponents of increased educational opportunities 
at this level. 

Met with the officials of the state ASCD ((»iio) to get 
some idea of the information and attitudes of this 
leadership group and their possible Impact on educational 
futures. 



Nov. 11-12 



Spend two days at the University of Michigan wfcere con- 
ferences were arranged with Dean Wilbur Cohen of the 
School of Education, Donald N. Michael of the Institute 
for Social Research, and John R. Piatt of the Mental 
Health Research Institute. Conferences were also ar^ 
ranged with Layman E. Allen and Dr. Quarton, currently 
director of the Institute. 
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Nov, 13^14 Met in Chicago with the Chaiman of the Goals Com- 

laisslon of an NEA aff iliate, the Association for Supers 
vision and Curriculisn Development, Educational goals 
and policies related at the next 5*20 years were re«* 
viewed and discussed. 

Nov. 21-22 Conferences were held with Frank Ambruster and Anthony 
J. V/iener at the Hudson Institute, Crqton-on-Hudsoni 
New York. Current futures research was described and 
discussed. 

Nov. 23 In New. York City, visited the Academy for Educational 

Devielopment directed by Dr. Alvin Eurlch. Information 
on the futures work of this organizationi which re- 
cently has prepared reports for the USOE, was provided 
by Dr^ Rexford Moon. 

pec* 3 Interviewed Dr.. Paul Olson and his associatei Dr. 

Lawrence Freeman. This was at the suggestion Of the 
I^roject Officer, Bert ?^ogln. Dr. Olson is Director 
and Dr. Freeman is Associate Director of the Nebraska 
Curriculum Development Centers* "study Commission on 
Undergraduate and the Education of Teachers." Dr. 
Olson provided a 30-minute tape based on the survey 
questionnaire. 

Dec. 5-6 Visit to Dallas, Texas to. study a newly built school 
which is an architectural example of applied futures 
research and which was funded in part by the Educa- 
tional' Facilities Laboratory of the Ford Foundation. 
Also interviewed Erik Jonssoni former mayor of Dallas, 
* and father of the ""Goals for Dallas" study which had 

to do with the alternative futures for a major metropolis, 

Dec. 7-8 Visited with mcmher^ of a ruztil county staff In Kentuclgr 

to identify what ideas or activities they held with a 
bearing on rural education in their area. 

Dec. 27 Visited with a cluster of publishers both in the papejv 

back tuelness and In a large well-established company 
to ascertain the status of their future plans for con- 
tributing to the educational market. 

Jan. 3-5 In London, England. V.liile there visited over a two-day 

interval at the Tellhard Centre for the Future of Man 
directed by Mrs. K. Croose-Parry. Also interviewed the 
Editor of FOTURES,. a journal of forecasting and planning, 
Mr. Guy Streatfeild, at the headquarters of the magazine 
in Guildford, south of London. 
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TREMDS fil FUTURES RESEARCH THEORY SINCE 1960 
Changing opeiHtlonal viewpoints > It quickly became apparent 
in the visits listed above that during the late I960' s and early 
1970 's th^re were a number of portentous developments underway in 
futures planning.^ Perhaps the most consplcious change was a shift 
away frocn predictionr based~on linear projections of the GNP, life 
spans, birth rates, and similar diverse social indicators that have 
a bearing on the future and future po^.icies* 

If linear projections are construed to be an early development 
in futur<»^ research-- let us call it Phase then Phase II in the 
19S0's was concerned with a shift f ran predictions to exploring what 
organizations intend' tiie future to be (implemenxation of desirable 
prophecTes)* Phase III, as of the early 1970' s, t ^ems tb be an ana- 
lytical and increasingly interventionist approach to the future. 
This current approach is entrenching a formidable new vocabulary 
involving terms such as 

' ' scenarios computer modeling 

Delphi technique Monte Carlo method 

war-games approach PPBS (Planning, Programming, and 

Budgeting System) 

New and even less familiar terms of the late 1960'« and '970*s 

Include: 

relevance tree Morphological tmalysis 
taadrcnroble^ cross^lmpact analysis 

CISPtlfbS counter intuitive 

systetttbrealc ccntcxtual* analysis 



diligent effort was made to interpret the survey findings 
with accuracy and integrity. Interpretation of data should not, how- 
ever be associated with a given individual or agency unless so identified. 
Responsibility for Interji rotations of data is entirely the writer's. 
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The ehlftsJCxw Phase I to Phase II can be visualized by 
means of the-tliree drawings presented in Figure I.« 

In Model III, line A«»B represents a given discipline, e«g«, 
education and line C-D represents another discipline^ e«g«, biology* 
The network of Intersections represents cross-^lmpact points where 
research and developnents in biology have possible bearings on edu- 
cational theory and practice, say with respect to biochemical media- 
tion of children's personalities in order to make them more teach- 
able or through memory-improving drugs. 

An emerging phase of policy research may carry present trends 
into new forms of applied futures planning. Phase IV. This would 
involve Intervention in possible alternative futures on a much 
wider scale* Such Interventions would evolve from value decisions 
made as a part of Phase III research and the subsequent deployment^ 
of Time, ^ergy, and Money (TEM units) respectively to Impede or to 
rccelerate undesirable future developments. \/hile investing TEM 
tmits to attain an organization/s purpose is an old idea pe r se » 
the methodical, planned creation of socially desirable Utopias is 
new enough to be controversial. 

Approximate positions on Intervention to be found among the 
ranks of futurists range through the following four gradients: 

(1) a hesitant "no" or a reluctant "yes." * 

(2) We must consider intervention but in many Instances 

we do not yet have enough data or a suitable consensus 
regarding the kind of environments that are "safe" and 
bestt 
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FIGURE I. Models Suggesting the Increasing Sophistication and 

Changing Emphases in Futures Research. Model I simply involves 
preparation for anticipated events in the future, e.g. , building a 
school because of enrollment trends. Model II indicates growing 
awareness of many possible alternative futures which can be 
^'created/* or at least influences^ by policy decisions. Model III 
is a sophisticated version of Model II. It recognises the interrelation^ 
ships between policies decisions in business; government, .the militaryt 
varioua disciplines (such as education and biology) and how dis- 
coveries and policies in one realm effect other realms of scholsrly 
Inquiry • 



(3) Vie are so cloae to several wide scale catastrophes 
(e»g» 9 famine and the pollution crisis) that we have 
no alternative except to begin massive intervention-* 
oriented research. 

(4) Intervention is not only necessary but desirable and 
enough data already are in hand to provide direction. . 

Still on the topic of t rends , a majority of futures and 
policy research specialists are becoming interested in short-term 
(5 to 10 years) rather than long-range (year 2000) conjectures. In. 
effect they seem to be saying, "what can we do no>w to make tomorrow 
better?" rather than speculating about possible developments three 
to ten dopades hence. Related to this development, in all probability, 
is the point that futurists* clients are interested in their Immediate 
problems, opportunities, and tasks to be performed, as well as in their 
grandchildren's world. 

The increased interest i^ short-range change, however, is not 
indicative of a long-range "biosphere be damned" attitude. No one 
among persons interviewed in the present study lightly dismissed the 
disaster course the world mjuy be on with respect to population, giant 
plans to redirect some of the world *s major waterways, famine, or 
nuclear conflict— to name a few. All of these, presumably, mandate 
much greater long-range planning, and policy researchers quickly 
make this point. 

THE STATUS OF FUTURES PLANNING AND POLICY 
RESEARCH AS OF 1971-1972 

' ' Dimensions of belief . V.lille futures planning, is too variegated 

to have a body of widely and unifoztnly. accepted doctrine, there is 

nonetheless a. cluster of shared beliefs which appear to characterize 
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a plurality and perhaps a majority of futures-oriented thinkers. 
These cone to a focus with respect to important social problems 
for which better solutions are needed. Among them are: 

(1) The value crisis through which long established 
absolutes with respect tojbome,, family, church, 
God| country, and honor have-become blurred. 
This is closely linked to • • • 

(2) A conceptual crisis with respect to what consitutes 
a good model of society and the good life. 

(3) deeply involved in the conceptual crisis is the 

question of equity~e.g. , what is an equitable (as 
distinct from an t^galitarian) education? 

\ 

Reflecting the value and conf;eptual crises mentioned above 
are their concomitants: 

(4) The questioning of the credibility of even the most 
duly constituted authority, and • • • 

(5) The increasing inability of organizations—schools, 
government, legal authorities, distribution systems— 
to perform either their long established or their 
newer functions. This is accqnpanied by threats to 
the continued preservation of a stable government and 
to standards of effective business managanent* 

(6) In contemporary democracies, the lack of a coping doctrine 
through which to confront man's desire not for equality 
per se but for equality with the top 10 percent in his 
socioeconomic milieu. 

(7) The lack of an acceptable future**focused role image in 
many children and youth; consequent frustration and re- 
lated manifestations of distress. 

(C) The difficulty of communicating on an international 

basis the concept that pre-20th century human survival 
patterns largely have been revised; that new patterns 
relationships are needed. 

(9) The task of creatinginsights and devising practices 
that will help mankind to approach the have-have not 
problems in a world in which the U.S. (with 6% of the popu- 
lation) consumes G5 percent of the world's resources in a 
given year. 
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TechnogeDlc proolems « Cartain technologically derived prob- 
lems and the need to find viable solutions conprise an important 
sector of the futures plannera' cognitive cosmos. Representative 
of the technogenic diff icul^es identified are: 

(1) The cumulative impact of rapid technological change 
since 1940 and • • • 

(2) The task of coping with information overload. 

(3) Problems of dehumanization in an impersonal society 
and the need to restrict such "freedcms*' unlimited 
breeding and personally gainful exploitation of the 

, ^environment. 

(4) Dangers to the ecosystem created as a result of the 
naiye use of technology;- apparent needs for inter- 
national control of. the impact of technppollution 

at a time when all nations covet^ what promises to be 
a biospherically ruinous standard of livipp; the 
question of whether we* can afford liot to have much 
relative world-wide poverty.^ 

(5) Because of threats to the biosphere, the possible 
need for the dynamic contraction of the production 

of material goods such as ten million new automobiles 
axmually rather than continued annual increases in 
such production. 

(6) How to deploy public funds as needed to foster dynamic 
contraction of a teqhnosystem in ndiich citizens presently 
are increasingly dependent on the very technology that 

is harassing them. _ . 

Hopeful outlooks . On the„ positive side, in confronting the 



threat of domestic and international social dislocation and technological 
problems, most leaders in sociotechnical research dealing wl.th alter- 
native futures and concerned with perc^tive policy decisions are 



Professor Goesta Ehrensvaerd, University of Lund in Sweden, 
as of 1071 glomily chose the year 2050 as the point of incipient . 
decline for human culture, and.. technology. Declining power sources^^ 
will force ua to return to lower, technological levels unless we solve 
the riddle of viable atcunic power,, he contends. 
f 



optimistic with respect to the fundamental po^ver of human reason 
in skizting catastrophe by making prudent decisions* (Patent ly, 
without this level of confidence there would be little if any point 
in futures research*) 

Theve optimists believe that because of appliedi enlightened 
reason, accorpanied by the wise application of^technolc^lcal know»hoW| 
much can be acccmiplished in the next five to twenty years to de^-ftise 
human probl^s* They point out, for instance, that in recent decades 
seminal ideas have begun to influence society quickly-^in from 10 to 
15 years-^and that extraordinary goals such as the moon landings can 
be acccmipliehed very quickly once determination, funding, and creative 
power are blended in the right proportions* Apparently if we cannot 
persuade the genii of technology to return to the magic lamp, we can 
put him to work with a foresight which makes him the loyal servant 
he was intended to hel 



Anothef development which brings a sense of security Is the 
conclusion implicit in the recent history of science and technology 
that the Impact of the changes they have brought may top out in the 
1970'8~and indeed are tapering off already* Consider the following 



. change and a comparable curve of human and social problems which 
"^Changecreated; 



As the key on the model shows, one of the two lines represents 



the Exponential change rate of recent years* V/ithout any pretense of 



Preserved from conversations with John Piatt, at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on November 12, 1971* Also cf* biblic^raphic refe. 
rence to his paper, "Vhat V/e Must Do^*' Science 166:1115*1121^ 
November 28, 1971* 




diagrams* 



In Figure 2 we see the exponential curve of technological 
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mathematical precJcion it is intended to symbolize the fact that 
the speed of c<»imnnication has increased approximately 10^ (10 

millionfold) since Queen Victoria was a girl^ that speed of travel 

2 " 
has increased 10 or a hundred times in the same interval, and that 

data processing has speeded up 10 or about a million times since 
1935. (Cf. Fig. 4 for additional grapHic data.) 

The second line suggests that mankind's problems likewise 
have proliferated and that some time in the mid-1960' s they became 
more numerous even than the changes that bred them» Figure 3, hope- 
fully reflects a serendipitous future development— the ccaning top-off 
of the impact of change on man and the consequent taper-off of human- 
kind's social problems as the shock waves of change become less able 
to jar us. 

As the change models are meant to imply, we now have weapons 
too deadly for a sane head of state to use. Satellites have given 
us virtually instantaneous world-wide audiovisual communication and 
travel in supersonic transports is so fast that after a London to 
Montreal flight in two hours on the Concorde, one's body almost 
needs to ii(ait for his soul to catch up. Furthermore, the leap 
from coal to nuclear power has given us a thousandfold boost in 
energy resources, in short, the impact of change on society between 
1940 and 1970 seems more than likely to decrease. It is important 
to reiterate that it is the impact that should decline. It does not 
necessarily follow that the rate of change will top off in the 1970 's 
or '80's. Ccsnputerized data processing inevitablj^ will become more 
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MODLX ILLUSTRATING AHTICIPATED TOP-OFF IN THE 
IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL AMD SOCIAL CHANGE 
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rapid and more efficient, the federal income tax seine becone 
more tightly woven, the use of credit cards more widespread, and the 
speed with which plane reservations are verified even less error- 
prone. But these further changes' are not as likely to enter and to 
mediate our way of life in the last 10 or 15 years to the same degree 
or to the same extent that they influenced us between 1965 or 1960 
and 1970, Toffler*s "future shock" too can be"^ected to diminish 
as suggested by the bell-shaped line a^ed in Figure 3. World-wide 
communication by satellite can't be any faster than instantaneous i 
Nor is there any new wallop in "super-overkill" weaponry then present 
"overkill" weapons are so deadly that the U.S. recently felt compelled 
to dispose of its biological warfare arsenal. 

So — say some thoughtful and persuasive policy researchers— 
we can expect to have a respite from soclotechnical change during 
which to consolidate our gains in environment control while we try 
to find better ways to heal the social wounds and sore spots created 
by the portent ious changes and dislocations of 1940-1970. 

Figure 4 is a composite of the first three charts and adds 
one Other. dimension shown in the descending line drawn to denote pos- 
sible loss of sensitivity on the part of persons in the U.S. It is 
intended to illustrate the point that mass production has diminished 
our sensitivities to many amenities which were once enjoyed, at 
least by people with middle class and upper class incomes in year& 
gone by, when such persons could purchase beautifully hand-crafted 
and individualized products: furniture, shoes, carefully prepared 
foods and so on. 
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The present chapter introduced the field' of policy decision 
research' and futures studies* The findings indicate that a wide 
varimy of individuals and agencies' are at work in these fields, ^ 
ResouAes vAry greatly and purposes may diffdr frc»n place to place* 
However, there is an almost uniform belief that man has "probable 
alternative futures" before him and that from among them he can 
choose wisely and successfully if be iWms to use his wits more' 
carefully and his' technology less 'naively • 

Despite minor differences, most policy decision researchers ii^e 
similar tools and. tend to share similar concerns with regard to the 
problems of the world's peoples* While they recognize the threat of 
Orwelllan dystopias^ th6y are optimistic In their concepts of better 
futures and *iti , their rfespect for humankind^s a"bility to achieve them, 
• Qnphasis now '^Witches to Section lit of thfe repb^, an exirii- 
natioxi-of futures research with a bearing on education. 



JIU FUTURE PLAMiriG. V/ITH A BEARING ON U.S. EDUCATION 

As indicated in the Forev/ord, the present section reviews 
the ideas of specialists working in futures research centers; * 
men and women who are concerned with policy dec is onr^ that should 
prove to have a direct or at least an oblique relationship to U*S* 
educat ion* 

The organization of the material in the following pages is ' 
directly based on 20 open-ended quest ions, \7hich were addressed to 
individual researchers and to the staff members of larger centers 
that were visited. 

WHAT ARE THE IvIAJOR PURPOSES OF FUTRES RESEARCH? 

Whatever the nature of their varied clients—clients 

ranging from individuals to co.rpoirat ione and govenunents—futures 

research center teams and independent workers alike said that they 

were concerned with the analysis of crucial issues with a direct 

bearing on subsequent policy decisions^ Representative statements 

as to their functions are as follows: 

"v/e hope to assist the public and policy planners to 
develope a capacity to understand more clearly possible 

"hrhe instrument was designed to be helpful as a guide to 
discussion in any of the varied visitations made during the study, 
but was more suited to two-or three-day sessions , say at an EPRC, 
than to individual sessions with scientists who were working in- 
dependently, 

^"policy research" is a term that may be replacing "futures 
research. Its increasing popularity reflectst (1) a growir^ 
interest in short range decisions as well as in long-range "year 
2000 " type inqueries, and (2) at least some feeling that the 
serious discipline of futres research wants to dissociate itself 
from anything with a label that critics can deride as science fiction. 



futures; to reinte the present to the future and the future 
to the present.^ (r.'arren Ziegler, EPRC, Syracuse) 

/Development, testing and dissemination of tools and 
infoxmation to help the U.S* formal educational system in 
its efforts to prepare citizens for a meaningful future 
life.' (Christopher Dede', University of f.Iassachusetts) 

"Ouf Center exists because science has been badly used. 
We are Peeking to fathom why thif^ is so, especially at the 
moment with regard to resistance to long-range social change," 
(Donald. rJichar^i, Insitutute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan) 

"We exist for purposes of conducting contract research 
on .all forms of futures, , including educational futures and 
to help base public policy on research regarding possible 
devBlopiments in the years ahead, " (Anthony V/iener, The 
Hudson Institute) 



REPRESENTATIVE PAST VHITURES 
Because of the range and. variety of past ventures in which, 
the Educational Policy Research Centers, RAND eorporat^pn. The 
Futures Grot^, The Institute for the Future, and other centers • 
have engaged, it is impossible without consuming dozens of pages to 
enumerate .apd describe more than, a few examples .of the Important 
undertakings which were inventoried. Sinc^ a complete inventory 
is not feasible here, the reader seeking more Information Is 
referredto r^resentatlve publicatlona in the bibliography with 
which the report coucludoe. Some- representative examples of futures 
research activities appear below. . 

Institute. for the. rut ure. In 1971 the: Institute for the 
Future published a useful descriptive document. Futures Research hs 
an A id t o Govemmept Planning in Canada : . . Four , Worlcshop Demonst rat ions . 
The 139-page report describes the putcomos^qf. workshops whtch^ ^lemonstrated 
a numbe.r of techniques. base4.on .future? research. and explored their 



utility as a means of more effectively pursuing functions of a 
governmental body* 

University Massachusetts; Prc ^ram for the Stud y of the 
Future ^ Education * V/hile serving as Program Coordinator of this 
center in Amherst, Billy Rojas compiled a valuable inventory of 
futures programs throughout the United States. Concentrating on 
the college level, he found dozens of examples of courses which 
directly and inairoctly dealt with futuristics. 

Educational Policy Research Centei> «' >Stanford . Research 
Institute . Last year V/illis Harmon and his associates produced a 
carefully designed document, i^^temative Futures and Educational 
Policy, which provides a basis for discussion by groups or agencies 
concerned with educational change, including curriculum change. Another 
examplar document from the same center and reflecting some of its 
important past ventures is Forces for the Societal Transfoimation in 
the United States 1950-2000 (Volumr; I, 1971). 

Educational Policy Research Center ^^Sy racuse Univerisity Re- 
search Cor poration . Like its sister center st Stanford," theEPRC at 
Syracuse gives Important evidence of past ventures which are re- 
flected in the publication of the Center. Excellent illustrations 
ot^hese publications are Essential Reading for the Future of Educa- 
tion (Revised) and the periodical, Notes on the Future of Education , 
published every two months, which because of its focus reflects 
EPRC projects. 

RAND Corporat ion . The document^ A Bibliography of Selected 
RAND Publications, (September, 1971) provides a useful overview of 
activities, many of which touched education, that had been completed 
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at RAND, Typical among them are i-eports treating the development 
and the application of the Delphi technique, several recent ;.tudies 
of performance contracting, an investigation of educational changes 
proposed to improve the primary schools of Colombia, a discussion 
of the use of PPBS (Planning-Programming-Budgeting System) in higher 
education, the effectiveness of color television in instruction, and 
a multivariant analysis of schools and their educational policies. 

An intriguing, recently canpleted (1971) RAND study was done 
by Norman C. Dalkey and Daniel L. Rourke (see bibliography). En- 

Experimental Assessment of Dglphi Procedures with Groiip Value 
Judgments , the inquiry, conducted with students from the University 
of California at Los Angeles, explored their ideas regarding the good 
life and related characteristics of effectiveness in higher educa-* 
tion. One possible portent of the future u*as an- apparent neo- 
conservatism expressed by the students as they identified what they 
sought to obtain from their education. Among the "old fashioned 
virtues" to which these students gave the' highest "relative impor- 
tance ratings were (1) the ability to learn, learning to learn; 
(2) reasoning abilities, ability to think; (3) <rf!^tical ability, 
questioning, the development of a critical attitude; (4) synthe- 
sizing ability, a sense of organic relationship.^ 

The presience of this report was reflected almost two years 
later in S. and British magazines which featured articles on 
growing campus conservatism. Cf. Esquire magazine, September, 1972, 
pp. -71-G5; 166. Also cf. "fiarcaneter, " in Harper * s Bazaar and 
Queen ^ July, 1972, p. £7. 
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Systems Development Corporation^ Representative of a recent 
educatlon-orlentdd SDC venture was A New School for the Cities. 
Financed by the Ford Foun<ition, this 1C2 page document presents 
a provocative overview of pi^ogram, operational, financial, and other 
futures which were deemed desirable for a new, improved kind of urban 
school. It is essentially a plan, not a study, and was based on the 
assumption that the school it ^anticipated could and would be built. 

T he Hudson Institute . According to Frank Ambruster, the In- 
stitute was studying 0ucb education-related topics as the apparent 
decline in the willingness of taxpayers to support educrtion and the 
changing life styles of various American "cohorts." Extensive de- 
scriptions are given of the Institute's other activities in Paul 
Dickson's recent publication. Think Tanks , Also, the 1967 publica- 
tion by ICahn and Y/iener, The Year 2000 , A Framework for Speculatlra, 
is well-known. , 

It should be borne in mind that the brief excerpts above patently 
are examples rather than comprehensive s*jmmaries« The writer accumu- 
lated over 100 documents simmiarizing past ventures of the Centers. . 

CURRENT^ AND FCaSTHCailNG PROJECTS ' 
Once again, to avoid tedium and because of space limitations, 
the report deals with some interesting illustrations of current and 
pending futures research rather than an extensive inventory. 

The Futures GrQup » Fozmed less than a year ago in the late 
winter of 1071, this organization has moved forward on the assumption 
that a growing number of corporations, government agencies, and 
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similar institutions are beginning to build their plans around 
policy and futures research and to develop their ovm futures staffs. 
It thus became the purpose of The Futures Group to perform policy- 
research for those people presently lacking futures personnel or who 
wish to supplement their policy decision procedures with The Futures 
Group's services* The ^Jrtures Group predominantly has been serving 
business clients and studying their possible alternative futures 
as they relate to labor, energy and power. Institutional changer ^ 
consumption, value redevelopment, research planning, economic projects, 
and so onl An intriguing new development is a Future^' Group service 
knov.n as SCOUT* This is an information retrieval system and, in ap- 
proximately the first six months, over 10,000 input<-items bearing on 
futures had been computerized so as to permit the Group to provide * 
at least some evaluative infoiroation on virtually any topic, include 
ing educational futures* Included in the service are not only a 
computer print-out bibli<^raphy of a comprehensive nature, but an 
individually prepared simanary of developments affecting clients-' 
possible futures* 

RAND Corporation * This corporation, one of the pioneers In 
lutures research and a large well-established institution, according 
to the educational director, Dr* Pincus, had a large ntnnber of educa- 
tionally oriented projects underway* He noted that RAND, as of 
November, 1971, was engaged on a Delphic study of education, an 
analysis of population growth and its bearing on elementary and 
secondary educational futures, a stucfy of educational manag^nent 
planning, an analysis of ways of increasing the effectiveness of 
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educational management (for exanple, by computer budgeting), an 
inquiry into evaluation and accotmting practices, including one 
of the first studied of performance contracting in United States 
schools, the impact of new technologies (computers, cable TV, etc.) 
on educational institutions and on the learner, a study of current 
educational models, and an investigation of the national fiscal impli- 
cations of the Serrano-Priest decision, which at the time had Just 
been handed down, regarding school finance in California. 

Educational Policy Research Center—Syracuse. The writer 
spent considerable time at Syracuse, conferring virttially on a one- 
to-one basis, with 13 staff membewi. The current projects ciescribed 
by these men and women covered a considerable range of topics among 
which were: post ^secondary education, the definition of "equity" as 
distinguished . from "equality" in education, econonic phenomena related 
to schools, the development of educational facilities in a "new city" 
project, possibilities .in lifelong education,- re-examlnation of edu- 
cational goals, cooperative study with the Organization for Ecoricwnic 
Coordination and Development (OECD) in Paris, and a critical aiialysis 
of possible flaws in- quadratic equations used -in .ci*oss-*lmpact analyses 
of potentially interactive future trends among given variables. 
(Also cf. Chapter V.) 

E ducational Policy Rese arc h Center— Stanford Research Institute. 
As at the eastern EPRC, the writer invested considerable time in visiting 
the Research Institute at Stanford supported by the USOE. Periiaps 
th TOUg less ef fpcti ve deplojnnent of his time, the Investigator 
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met with a smaller number of staff members at the SRI, but also 
spent more time with those persons who - re interviewed. 

A current significant project underway here continues to be 
an analytic computer-based projection of alternative futures and th 
their educational bearings. These are centered around a "futures 
tree" which provides a means ef delineating possible futures as of 
the year 2000. Originally » described by Russell Rhyne 1.^ Projecting 
. j^^Bo^ Futures Pattema . the Field Anamoly Relaxation (FAR) 
method is continually undergoing refinement. Presumably, an impor- 
tant new facet in the SRI»s activities will be the development of 
recommendations regarding educational practices and policies which 
promise to support U.S. progress toward the half. doz^. or so tenable 
futures out of 40 which have been explored by Dr. Hannon and his 
associates. (Also cf. Chapter V.) * — — «- 

Office for Applied Socia l jS dence and the F uture , Unlver- 
£^ ^ Minnesota . As of the autumn of 1971 the Office for Applied 

Social Science and the Future was ~ even among futurists— the-- 

least-known of policies research centers. Operated by Arthur M. 
Harkins (with Ricliard G. ^-'oods as Associate Director) it exists 
primarily to add to the growth of components focusing upon alterna- 
tive futures within the north-central region of the U.S. It places 
heavy emphasis on the development and improvement of graduate and 
undergraduate courses pertaining to alternative futures which are now 
being packaged into degree programs. Another interesting aspect of 
the Office's work is activities conducted in conjunction with laige 
corporations which are re-evaluating their roles in American society. 
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since this University of Minnesota project has thus far (1971-1972) 
shunned outside foundation and Federal funds, its current and pro- 
jected activities are largely centered in the State of Minnesota 
or the iinmediate vicinity. Current programs are described by the 
Director as follows: 

• • • undergraduate and graduate programs in alt^xtiatlng 
futures at the University of Miraesotar ^contract work on 
the Wide-band Cbtmaunity Information System at Jonathon, 
Blinnesota; upc<»iing contract work with the U.S. Amy 
Corps of Engineers on alternative future uses of water 
resources; a contract with the Northeni States Power 
Corporation in an extensive^ highly sophisticated manage- 
ment training-adult education program on alternative 
futures for a population of NSP perjionnel; an upcbriing 
contract with the Hallmark Card Corporation of ICansas 
City, Missouri that will be W variation on the NSP 
managanent training-adult education program; an up-- 
coming relationship with two ICansas City area univer-^ 
sities that will culminate in a Spring, 1972 three-day 
seminar on alternative futures for medic;! service* 
deliveries. 

Exploration of corporate, municipal , and miscella neous 
IjjS^jli possible futures impact . In the process of conducting 
the present inquiry the writer decided to include visits to a 
major corporation which was in the process of influencing the future 
by operating a new educational project. To serve this purpose, 
four days were spent with officers of the Singer Corporation and in 
•visitations to determine the status of rapidly growing "singer 
Learning Centers'' for young children, ages 2 to 8, which the Cor- 
poration Is opening. 

In discussion with Singer executives, it was learned that 
during the current year, 1971-1972, t' e Corporation will be opera- 
ting IcarriiSig centers for such major corporations as American Telegraph 
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and Telephone, Philip Morris, and RCA. In addition, during the 
autumn and spring one of the Corporation officiala explored with a_ 
large American city ways^ in which the Corporation might operate its 
early childhood and primary programs not on a performance basis but 
on a managerial one in which ccwmiunity contracted with the Corporation 
to educate children according to certain educational specifications. 
By July, 1972, ground had been broken for two scjiools for three-to- 
five-year old children in the Indianapolis area which, when opened 
in 1973, would operate outside of the public school structure. 

During this four-day phase of the inquiry, the investigator 
visited four of the ten area learning centers now operated in the 
Pittsburgh (Turtle Creek) area by the Corporation. These were 
funded through Model City monies. Clearly^ such- ventures in the 
preparation of young children are an Important and not yet thoroughly 
explored component of alternative educational futures. One point 

f 

does se&a clear. Leadership in education (as in nature) abhors a 
vacuisn and the future holds the prospect of the U.S. corporate com- 
munity pioneering in providing services that the educational com- 
munity, whatever the reason may be, is not now providing. 

Further to explore the influence on the future of non- future 
planning agencies, the investigator also met with (1) Erik Jonsson, 
former mayor of Dallas and a leader in the Goals for Dallas Plan , 

(2) a randomly chosen group of students at an Eastern college, and 

(3) persons from two professional organi.^ations concerned with 
education. The first conference with Mr. Jonsson clearly pointed 
out how one person could become an Important ingredient or catalyst 
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In the process of focusing effort on socially desirable and education- 
ally needed change, especially when backstopped by adequate funds 
and civic vigor. 

Conversely, one of the troublesome outccwnes of conferences 
idth stud^ts and teachers was the conclusion that during the aca- 
demic year 1971-1972,^ most of them were uninformed with respect to 
the concept of futures research and totally tinaware of the concept 
of methodical procedures in e^cational innovation. Among students 
at an Eastern college for women, specifically a group of 60 seniors, 
any ideas or thought about studying alternative futures as a way of 
improving tcmq^ow was limited in the extreme. The sti ints* "futures" 
reading, for example, was confined to three out of the 60 who had 
read Alvin Toffler*s, Future Shock # 

Some generalizations to be drawn from these several experiences 
were, first, that many things^llkely to have a catalytic influence 
on the status of future changes were transpiring outside the confines 
of futures and policy research agencies per se. Second, there 
probably is a need for the USOE to have some means of keeping ad- 
vised of corporate and municipal developments which involve educa- 
tion* Basic policy decisions are likely to be neede here. Third, 
with a few exceptions, such as the University of Minnesota Program, 
futures study is not yet strongly encouraged by university administra- 
.tions, although dedans of professors are teaching isolated courses in 
this field. 

*A case in point: The writer learned during the stucty that a 
corporation and a major Southern municipal government were negotiating 
the construction and operation of schools for children in the primary 
grades outside the structure and durlsdlction of the local school sys- 
ten. 



PUBLICATIONS FROM FUTURES PIANNB'IG CaiTERS 
RELATED TO EDUCATiai 

Interviews conducted during the survey documented the ex- 
tensive amount of literature which has become available on futures 
research. Even if one limits himself to the field of education, 
there is far more available than easily can be read and it is ac- 
cumulatit^ more and more rapidly. Perhaps the best meana of dealing 
with available publications^s to refer to the excellent biblio- 
graphies prepared by Dr. Michael Harien of the EPRC at Syracuse. 
Carefully annotated and as comprehensive as care and thought could 
make it, this bibliographic material most recently revised in 1971 
provided a comprehensive answer to this part of the questionnaire 
except for specialized and extremely recent material .accumulated^ 
during the investigation. Key items appear in the bibliography. 

No more is done to interpret this material since any pre- 
sentation or simimary would be a poor duplicate of Marien's work at 
Syracuse. ^ 

THE DISTINCTION BETV;?EEN CC»IVENTIONAL PLANNING ^ 
AND FUTURES PLANNING 

Opinions varied sharply as to precisely how conventional 

planning and futures planning differed but there was no lack of • 

agreement that they did differ. In general, most persons accepted 

the premise that futures planning stressed alternative possibilities 

which could be brought about through .the deployment of time, 

enei'gy, and money (TEM units) as pointed out in the preceding 

section of the report. Also there was a considerable feeling that 
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sound futures planning was more value-oriented than ordinary 
planning* 

In other words, the futures planner looked not merely at 
tbe outcomes of a choice as it affected the purposes of en organi- 
zation or agency making such a choice but at the wide and close 
effects which might conceivably be involved outside the purp<'Ses, 
structures, or products of such an agency. As one man put it, 
"By the very nature of futures planning, genuine alternatives 
rather than mere variations of inflexible themes are considered." 
Other points madp ^ith respect to futures plaxming-- a9 distinguished 
from conventional plannlng*^includod the following: ^ 

(1) It should open up more possibilities; 

(2) It involves looking at possible developments that 
are not to be found in statistical analyses per se; 

(3) It is generally done on a long*-range basis; 

(4) It is not so much concerned v;ith mere reform of the 
past but with depicting probablifltic environments 
which could be totally novel; 

(6) It should be related to what, you Bre, willing to 
spend now in order to have a desired future; 

(6) It is distinct from conventional planning which is 
likely to be a projection of past relevancies into 
the future rather than the use of the future to 
communicate to the present; 

(7) It tends to stress the concept of "intervention" 
in the achievement of desired goals. 
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THE DILTIMft OF "MASS PAPTICIPATION" VS. 
"eXPEHTISE" in. FUTURES RESEARCH 

More often than in any other question asked, persons engaged 
in futures planning »ere uncertain at, to how one best might recon- 
clle mass participation with the need for expert opinion arid research 
input from an expert elite. Among 40 or 50 persons who reacted to 
the quest ion 9 there was no one who failed to recognize the Importance 
of the dilemma* It also was widely recognized, in the interests of 
danocracy, that persons who were going to be expected to abide by 
decisions ought to have a voice in making such decisions— or at 
least be reasonably informed with respect to the nature of problems 
and of alternative solu-Mons* 

At the same time futurists saw the dilemma created by splin- 
tered opinions In a pluralistic society. Also clearly seen were the 
problems of: (1) persons motivated on a self-interest basis, (2) 
the difficulty of dealing with demagogues who were concerned moire with 
their> personal welfare, and (3) the challenge of working with persons 
who did not have the requisite information for making a thoughtful 
decisions. 

At the same time, there were a number of efforts made by 
various persons interrogated to answer the question. To illustra!:e, 
while conceding that broad-based participation was not always 
feasible, Theodore J. Gordon of The Futures Group felt that the 
selection of alternative futures, even if necessarily made by an 
elite or special group, should be based upon egalitarian values. 
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Thomas Green ox the EPRC, Syracuse, commented that one way of 
coping with broad participation was to have many persons ^share in 
the identification of goals. He went on to say that experts should 
be sure to recognize that the process of detemining mutual goals 
and values was an essential prerequisite in reaching reasoned de- 
cisions* — ^3-^ ^^^^^ ^ 

A group of doctoral students working in the University of 
Massachusetts Center for the Study of Educational Futures advised 
the writer that they felt expertise was needed" in order to accumu- 
late unbiased open-ended information and to eventuate in value- 
based decisions and recommendations. They also felt that tech- 
niques which would improve intelligent participation needed to be 
developed* 

Suggestions from the EPRC at the Stanford Research Institute 
included the use of a wide range of experts with diverse opinions 
to be reconciled through discussion in the hope that through this 
diversity many "mass pirrticipation viev^ioints" would be represented. 
Scwne members of the Stanford Center also suggested that seme type 
of public forum miade up of representatives from perhaps 50 groups 
In a pluralistic society could be utilized to identify general goals 
toward which progress could be made through the guidance of experts. 
Dr. 0. W. Markley also called attention to the fact that historical 
analogies might be used. In other words, one might ask when making 
present decisions whether or not there was information from the past 
that indicated whether or not a proposed line of -actinn was feasible. 



Dr. Olaf Helmer at the^ Institute for the Future, Vest Branch, 
stressed the seriousness of the participation-elitist dilemma and 
cautioned against misconstruing thi& need for participation to such 
an extent that it becamd ludicrcas. He said frattkly that the world 
mai too complicated to run without highly centralized governments 
a^d ccHnplicated machinery • At the same time, he eraphasijced the need 
for decentralized control . In other words, he seems to feel that 
merit needed to be ffsdodated with li&adership decisions anu that 
leaders should not have arlSitrary power merely because of their : 
positions or because of their ^access to privileged .ttfomation— 
except perhaps in extraordinary situations clearly related, say, 
to national security. 

Some of the officials at Itf ' T) Corporation forthright ly liidi- 
cated that they felt tha*t many recent ventures in cosmiunity control 
had been a bad mistake rnd that further efforts at masa partici- 
pation needed to be approached with' much more caution and fore- 
tnought. Dr. T/ylfer felt' that lierhaps policy making ought to reside 
in the merit of Ideas rather than in rBn^ or status and that we 
needed to develop better machinery *o penult, the Improved int'^r- 
change cf ideas. * ' 

Personnel at the University of Minnesota suggested a "noetic" 
approkich. Their e^act statement wists as follows: 

® "Noetic" means of, pertaining to, origlnatlAg in, or ap- 
"prehended by the intellect r as used her^^ 
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This approach suggests an opeii planning process, in- 
"^volving all interested or potentially interested persons 
and groups* The noetic process also communicates all planr 
ning information, planned strategie§9 tactics, etc* to the 
outside community for additional feedback* Choice of* the 
"mix" between professional planners and others is mediated 
by the conditions o^ the various states-fo-the-art involved, 
the nature of the- world-views of those'^involved, the con- 
straints of particular situations and the feedback from 
potentially affected community persons* 

The most comprehensive tet of suggestions with regard to 

means of avoic^ng th^^artlclpation-expertise dilemma was offered by 

Frank Ambruster of the Hudson Institute* He suggested the follow-* 

ing ideas and caveavs: 

Listen to more people than those with whom we usually 
associate and listen to different people from those 
in our particular in«»group* 

Avoid talking-predominant ly with persons in one oc- 
cupational group such ' ' professors, politicians, 
physicians, etc* 

Try to Insure that experts dii.<*ctly deal with 
"real world" problems; solution-oriented problems 
with which masses of people can identify* 

Use well-infoxmed consultants; be sure that the 
consultants vbo. are well-*infomed outside the ^ 
periphery of* their specialty* 

Recognize that what we once referred to as an 
"elite" is now beccnning more polygot and that if 
we make the effort we very possibly can find a grow- 
ing number of experts from minority, ethnic, and other 
groups* (As this occurs, caution must be exercised 
to insure that persons from various segments of our 
pluralistic society continue to emphasize with the 
group from whose loins they have sprung*) 

In fine, some of the effectiveness of futures research and 

policy decisions over the next decade appeared to depend upon a , 

further exercise of ingenuity in finding the needed ways of coping , 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5). 
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Wisely with mass participation and its sub<-problems: pluralism, 
self-interest, limited infomation, or prejudices* 

AVHAT VALUE BASES OR GCAL IMAGES ARE NEEDED 

IN FUTURES PLANNING? " 

Virtually without exception, persons working in futures 

studies had distinvC goals which they readily identified* Some 

typical objectives were as follows: 

(1) To work closely with policy planners so that 
they become future-*ori anted and no longer need 
guidance in futures research theory from con- 
sultants; 

(2) To promoteTShtt awareness of the future, and the 
consequences of decisions with a bearing on the 
futures such as whether or not to fund the de- 
velopment of a United States supersonic transport; 

(3) To provide unbiased opDn**ended alternatives goals 

and useful information pertinent to siirvival;® — 

(4) According to Marvin Adelison, goals^^s hould en- 
courage diversity and openness, experimentation, and 
the conviction that ttiere is not necessarily any one 
best way of reaching a given goal and that best 

' ways vary from time to time, from place to place, 
and from group to group* 

^ (5) Donald Michael, at the University of Michigan, appeared 
to favor goals built around the Third Force Psycholdgy, 
sometimes called Humanistic Psychology, associated with 
the writings of the late Abraham Maslow arid others. 
Michael also emphasized the need for us to develop new 
concepts as to the nature of mail us we sought to 
clarify our goal Images. He also disagreed with the 
I Prometheus concepts of Gerald Felnberg whose ideas 



*One "of the eloquent statements relevant to this point is 
Willis, H. Harroan's Alternative Futures and Educational Policy (see 
bibliography). 
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he feels tend to exploit the universe and to 
separate us from the realities of the world that 
is emerging.'' 

INDIVIDUAL FUTURISTS* GOAL IMAGES 
In general, respondents' personal' goal Images researrch 
ccmincided with the broad policy research goals listed Immediately 
above* 

HOW EFmJTlVELY HAS INFORMATION REGARDING YOUR 
FUTURES RESEARCH BEEN DISSEMINATED? 

Two trends characterized the: dissemination of futures re- 
search iuformation. First, there seemed to be excellert dissemina- 
tion among futurists with respect to the work and contemplated 
projects of their peers and colleagues in various universities 
and agencies. Only work underway at the University of Minnesota 
Office for Applied Social Science and certain work going on at 
RAND Corporation \afi not generally familiar to survey respondents* 

Second, general public knowledge of futures research as 
revealt by interviews with students and persons la professional 
educational groups was negligible* Note had already been taken 
of this point* 

Parjtlcularly^ with respect to the diversified activities 
of the Erac at Syracuse and at Stanford Research Institute, steps 
might be taken by the USOE to increase the awareness of profes- 

In fairness, it loust be admitted that so^e futurists expressed 
considerable admiration for Dr. Felnberg's The Prometheus Project , 
among th^a Theodore Gordon, who felt thatFeinberg bad expressed 
many ofhis own sentiments. Anthony J. Wiener said that he had 
been favorably impressed by The Prometheus^ Project concepts (iiee 
Felnberg reference In biblio.-raphy). 
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sibnal educators as to EPRC activitic . Thi» matter ia discussed 
further in"Chapter V. 

VfflAT IS THE INTERACTION LEVEL AMONG 
FUTURES RESEARCH CENTERS? 

Wien asked this question, the replies from persons Inter^ 

viewed were unusually succinct. The following replies ^reuex^* ^ 

cerpted from the survey questionnaire: "sporadic," "parapetet'ic," 

"we have had some close relationships with the OECD," "hopeful," 

ft ' '* ^ 

l)>fo]inatlon exchange rather than close contact," "virtually 

none," "deliberate but mostly with' Individual contacts and other 
locations," 'Very little and Infonnal," and %e anticipate work- 
Ing more closely with others as our program develops*. 

Since persons In futures research are rather well«lnfonnetf 
about what others are doing, one Is led to conclude that friend- 
ship patterns and personal contacts in a tlghtly-knlt field con- 
stitute the muscllage that holdo. che U.S. futures network together 
despite the dearth of methodical Infozmatlon exchange. The writer 
also .belleves^that a good deal of credit should be given to Edward 
Cornish, President of The World Future Society and editor of THE 
FUTURIST in which much relevant news is disseminated. Overseas 
similar recognition should be directed toward FUIURES, edited b/ 
Cuy^F.^S%reatfeild. This is a quarterly magazine which has a sub- 
stantial intematibnal audience wliich is doubtless encouraged by 
its moderate cost* 
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\mr ARE som short-range (to 1975) and long-range (to loso) 

E?4ERGENT TRENDS AND PROBLEMS AFFECTING SOCIETY IN GEI4ERAL 
AND EDUCATION IN PARTICULAR IVHICH YOU WOULD IDENTIFY? 

The reader may raise an eyebrow at the narrow limits of the 
writer's vision when he refers to "short-range" in a 1973-1975 con- 
text and to "long-range" in a context of 1976-1985. These nearby 
dates deliberately were chosen becatise of the need to emphasize ' 
things" that might be done very soon in U.S. education .^.th respect 
to alternative educational futures. 

In any case, "long-range" and "short-range" problems bearing 
on education became Impossible to-;separato in the course of survey 
interviews. It al3o was virtually impossible to chart precisely 
educational problems upon which immediate attacks (before 1975) 
and long-range approaches (before 1980) mightH&e*made. At the 
same time, in the section dealing with recommendations in Chapter 
If some priorities already havv> been suggested. 

Problems and trends in society as a whole * One major 
prc^^lm-trend which was mentioned by virtually everyone was the 
so-called values crisis; the. decline of "accepted" behavior and 
"right" answers to questions involving home^ churchy school^ 
government 9 sex^ child^ rearing, drugs , and so on. Among other - 
wide-ranging problems which were mentioned more than once by 
peirsons interviewed were the following: 

(1) The need for some source of values to take the 
place of the discipline long enforced by the great 
religions of the earth. = 

(2) The need to re-assess carefully * j eri:ent to which 
the biospaere could- continue to ritploited for 
the^productioi* of consumer goods at a rate which 



as—* 
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recent decades has expanded alarmingly every 
year. 

(3) The problan of materialistic values which have 
been fostered by the Liany products of technology 
and which have made yesterday's luxuries beccnne to^ 
day's "necessities*" 

(4) Future difficulties related to Americans* dependence 
upon the motor car and culture built around the auto- 
mobile: a c ult ure^ f pst ering such, phenomerii as drive- 
in movies, automobile vacations, casual t.ravel over 
long distances on a weekend, the development of shop- 
ping centers which are virtually inaccessible or useless 
to persons without automobiles, new^pattems of sexual 
behavior, the concomitant decline of efficient comT 

mon carriers such es the streetcar, 

(5) The have and have-not problem which resides in the 
split between those ^above and below the median in 
income in the U,S«: a chasm separating the well-to- 

• do at one extreme fran the very poor at the other. 

(6) The dilemma of the future posed by the fact that with 
6 percent of the population of the world, the U«S, 
has consumed approximately 65 percent of the world's 
annual production of raw materials*' 

(7) Difficulties inherent in the proliferation of know- 
ledge and the information overload which it is creating* 

(8) The absence on the part of many children and youth of a 
future«ffocused role image without which they cannot 
envision themselves in a satisfying occupational and 
social position as they move toward adult maturity* 

(9) The continued threat of mass destziactipn and its ac-- 
companying isisecurity* 

(10) The individual's; loss of identity, and the ^danger of 
dehumanization, lack of « respect for due process and 
the tendency to question the legitimacy of duly con- 
stituted authority. - 

(11) A lack of sensitivity to good craftsmiinship, carefully 
prepared food, thoughtful interpers<mal relationships, 
and other amenities associated .with the good life* 



® In Only One E^rth, page 119, Ward & Dubos say that an American 
baby, in a lifetime of. 65 years " . » .* is going to run through the 
biosphere's available supplies at least £00 times faster than an Indian 
baby • • • at present consumption rates* 



(12) Particularly in the inner city, rin almost medieval 
"p.obber Baron" climate caused by lawlessness, dis- 
order, disrespect for human rights, and the tyranny 
exercised over ghetto dwellers by individuals and groups 

' in the ^ame neighborhood* 

(13) An uncertain economic future with the possibility of 
a 1930-type depression in the coming decade* 

(14) Inadequate plans for worldwide control of pollution ^ 
caused by technology, by Increased population, and by 
irresponsible increasiss in 'the nature of both pro- 
duction and consumption*^ 

Problems-and trfehds in U. S. education^ A number of educa- 



tional problems were identified' by futurists;- But again, it was 
difficult to sort these into the categories of short-range and long- 
range problems; ^. sampling of probl&tts and trend£ follows: 

(1? Sinco schools tend to reflect the problans of society, 
one of the great difficulties confronting education is 
the lick of clear goals ^d clearly delineated values 
oh the part of U.S. sbcietyi In the absence of a clear 
cut 'image in our culture as to what the educated man 
and woman should be, the schools are at a serious dis- 
advantage.' ■ ^ '* , ' ^ 

(2) There seems to be a threefold trend with respect to 
what constitutes **g6bd** educatlonai:praotice. One 
of these is convent icmal or dida.;tlc , an emphasis upon- 
the cultural heritage, educational fundamentals and, 
f requ-rntly, teaching by telling. The second is In- 
quizy-oriented or heuristic and received a substantial 
push during the latter 1950's and early 1960*s. The ^ 
structured inquiry approiich, irtjile widely advocated, 
probably is not as prevalent as the didactic approach* 
It ymB contended that one of ^education's problems Is 
reconciling these two trends. A third somewhat dif- 
ficult to dieflrie^trend in U.S. .education is what might 
be called a humanistic or self-actualizing approach, 
' . one of which emphasizes the feelings, the development 
of a wholesome self-condept, and perhaps eveft a future- 
' * focused role image with which the individual can learn 
to td^tlfy as he grows older. 



Chapier IX In Barry Commoner's book. The Closing Circle , pro- 
vides a clpar explanation of the' way in/whii^h technological changes of 
the past 20 years have complicated U.S* problems with , regard to pollution 
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There appears to be at least a nascent trend tcward 
postponing the age of unive^*sity entrance and per- 
haps, even of questioning the., deslrai^ility of' uni- 
versalizing a college education ^s iv is now con- 
strued with Its divisions into f pxinaX schools and 
colleges and with prescribed entrance fcnd exit re- 
quirements • 

At least soitte futurists feel tl»at there may be "a growing 
ccnaervatism on the part of students with respect to 
what they consider educatl<m should provide. This 
conservatism (at least at the, level of higher education) 
would Appear" to .take the. form of greater, student de- 
sire for the didactic rather than the heuristic or 
liumanlstic enphases mentioned abpye« 

Despite the lack of hard date, virtually all futurists 
feel that education sbouid begiti at a very early age, 
no later than at .2 or 3. The" also is strong support 
for extendini^ eAicational experience into old age» 
This is sometimes coupled with the feeling* that the 
rigidity of the educatipiial ijtnicturc should be re- 
laxed and that compulsory attendance might well be 
lowered to 12 or 14 years of age^ if, and this is a 
big if, arranganents can be made, for young learners 
to nove into the world, of work and, return to educa- 
tional experiences periodically ^without any stigma, 
red tape, or loss* of mementum* (This; ijnplles Infinite^ 
exit and re*?entry privileges., on a planned basis, out 
of and back into the schools at any ageJ) This point 
is elaborated in Chapter IV* 

It is generally felt that there will be, an Increasing 
trend toward the use of the computer for educational 
purposes, at least, at the. university level* An accompany 
ing problem, however, is the matter of what consensus 
ad .to content can J>e. reached so that it becomes finan- 
cially feasible to market both the computers and the 
software programs, doslgned' foxt.them.. ^ . • 

Although the i<iea is not an entirely recent one, a 
number of futurists tend to feel that th4re will bi» 
a sharp iz^crease in.-the use of home study m^ter^. ^ Is 
by persons of all ages* Some foresee a bluirrlnfe of 
the lines between tite hooie^and the school as a place 
in which methodical instruction occurs* Presumably, 
as software for electronic equipment appears In 
greater abundance, the distlnctloii between 
and alternative forms of schooling will increase*; 



(0) While no futurist saw a n-. d for us to anticipate 
bidding farewell to sch'oc b as e have known them, 
many felt that there wr^uld be distinct increases 
in the number of optior.i ad to how one obtained an 
' education. Far less emphasis upon credentials and 
certification (except in certain professions) was 
seen, and a widening age span in various groups of 
students in what are now the grades of elementary 
and secondary schools was anticipated. This trend 
la reminiscent of some forms of education in the 
Middle Ages where ouio'ft ability to cope with Latin 
determined a^issability to institutions such as the 
University of Paris in Abelard's day. During the 12th 
and 13th centuries, one found pre^adolescents, adoles- 
cents, persons in their 20's, and occasionally inr 
dividuals even older sharing the same hard benches at 
Cambridge, Oxford, Padua, Cordoba, or Verona. 

(9) Markedly different deploymentr-of teachers and new 

interparetations of entrance ages and the length of the 
school year were identified and generally endorsed as 
desixable trends by persons in the policy development . 
field. Again, this is dealt with in mure detail In the 
"Recommendations" section. The points numbered above 
assume added interest when one takes into account that 
they are trends or problems Identified by persons who, 
with rare exceptions, were not professional educators . 
Rather, most of the respondents were mathematicians, 
psychologists, chemists, physicists, biologists, and so 
on* 

WHAT EDOCATICMIAL ISSUES OR PROBLEMS ARE LIKELY 
TO BE PRm)ICrABLE, PROJECTABLE, AND 
RESPONSIVE TO FUTURES PlANTfING? 

' Futures research personnel usually felt that the word lore- 
castable" should be substituted for "predictable. " One can fore- 
cast from the data he has at hand. P rediction , however, has a 
flavor oX foretelling ewr- prophecy which your futurist finds 
linpalatable. 

Forecast able Events. .S^Me opinion held that the economic 



Use of education could^be=foreca£?t , at least on a short-rar^e basis, 
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and that the "cool-dowA*' on college campuses actually had been 
forecast* Other specialists emphasized the point that svhile a 
forthcoming problem often could be forecast, its exact form 
cound not be foretold* It vas also pointed out that what the 
governmental, industrial, educational and other agencies intended 
the future to be was likely to have a bearing on vihBt actually 
happened.^ ^ (See material below dealing with the self --fulfilling 
prophecy.) 

One behavioral scientist contended that an important forecast 
of the moment was that sp'bools 'might very well beccmie increasingly 
incapable of performing their present functions and assuming hew ones 
in the absence of badly needed social decisions regarding what the 
culture expected^f its schools* ^ — — ' 

Projectable events. Here most futurists limited themselves 
to such matter of fact itans as enrollment studies based upon demo-- 
graphic data, relationships between the Gro^s National Product and 
school expenditures and, at least until recently, likely trends In 
— births and population shifts • f — 

IWiat dimensions of education are responsive to futures plan- 
ning« Despite the conserv&tisia of futurists with respect to pre- 
dictions, forecasts, and projections, virtually all respondents, com- 
bined in agreeing that much of U.S. education was or could be responsive 

'* . ' * - /. . . • , 

^ ^ Some examples of ideas _whlch h'ave Irif luencS^ education include 
the use of - paraiSrofesslonais, the voucher plan/ performance contracts, 
and court decisions' such as 8errano-»Priest decision in; California. 
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to futures planning. Emphasis here was placed upon the fact that we 
could Id^tlfy alternative educational futures and examine their 
pluralistic qualities and that we also could Identify their re«> 
latlonshlp to the general welfare, ascertain our ability^ to finance 
thean, and vary what was offered in terms of the wishes and aspira- 
tions of most segments of a plunlTlitic society. The role of the 
federal government in shaping the future through its choices in 
deploying tax monies wa^mentloned repeatedly # 

HOW MAV'^ EDUCATION BE INFLUENCED BY EMEKGING 
TECHNOFUrUBES , SOCIOFUTURES , . BIOFUTURES , 
AND HUMAN OR "iMAGE OF MAN" FUTURES? 

The compilation of suitable specific data regarding probab- 
Htetic alternative technofutures, soclof utures, blofutures, and 
human futures proved to be an impossible task In the short span of 
the study. The mass of material was too much tp cope with even during 
a threo-*day visit to an Educational Policy Research Center. 

At the same time, conversation strongly suggested that there 
was an apparent opportunity for the XJSOE tb exercise leadership in 
the months ahead by convening persons qualified to conjecture as to 
technological, biological, and social changes in the offing and to 
analyze the merits or the potential trends of such developments to 
good education. A few selected probablistic developments with a 
bearing on techno-, socio-*, blo*», and human futures are mentioned below; 

Quest ion No. 14 dealing with "situation breaks" and 
"counter-intuitive** developments is included in this section. 
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(1) Further development oi high euei^y physlce; major 
innovation and application of laser beams 

(2) Refinements In the field of cybernetics 

(3) Major biological changes including non-narcotic cog- 
nit tveT-eleasants T*ich might serve to free greater 
human intellectual potentials 

(4) Increased progress in mediating and manipulating the 
environment benignly 

(5) The possibility of a major power shortage which con- 
ceivably could send some U.S. corporations overseas 
for further expansion of facilities 

(6) . Proportionately less tax money invested in U.S. edu- 

cation ^ . ' i, 

(7) Perfected birth control techniques 

(8) The slow spread of alternative family structures in- 
_ j^udlng child sharing 

(9) Possible topping off of population growth in the U.S. 
around 2000 A.D. and either voluntary or inyoltmtary 
decline in world-wide population during the following 
40 or 60 yearsi ^ - 

(10) Changes in various kinds of goods , as in the home con- 
struction field, from specific requirements such as 
the spacing of studs in a. house to broad performance 
requirements as established by testing of a structure's 
resistance to ISO miles per hour winds 

(11) A reversal of the idea that unlimited economic and 
material growth ood 

(12) Appreciably in d use of the ccwiputer and data 
■ processing tecl... .qh 

(13) The development of super-conductors for the trans- 
mission of electricity and perhaps sane years there- 
after the wireless transmission of power 

(14) Recognition that improved seeds and grains £er se will 
not solve the world's food problem 

' ' ' 

"(15 ) iTre-examinat ion of the so-called nuclear deterence 
policy. 
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(16) Growing general resistaQoe to tne use of nuclear and 
biological weapons 

(17) A continuing decline of racifiin and an accompanying 
increase in cross-*ethnic narriages 

• ' ' /• 

(18) A re*thinking of U^S» foreign poxlcies and, possibly » 
a period of neo-isolationlsiD 

(19) Recognition that technology px^bably cannot provide 
—adequate substitutes for pbyalcal resourcee^jsucblisT 

. fuel, talnerals, and fresh air* Uajor changes in con- 
sumption and production patterns' may become inevitable 
imless major breakthrouros in the use of nuclear tech-* 
nology« 

(20) The possible tapering off In* per capita energy uses 
and, conceivably, some decline in consumption as values 
are re«»examihed» 



VflHAT BEARING MAY RAPID CKAMJE HAVE ON FUTURE PLANNING? 

A question pertaining to rapid change was asked to ascertain 
whether or not futurists felt we might need to concentrate more on 
short-»tem planning and less on long-range plannlng«^particularly be- 
cause the speed with which, th'^ "^orld^ppeared to" be changing might 
preclude specific 9 valid, long-range conjectures* The most Important 
point to come out during intervlewi dealing with this topic. already 
has been made Chapter II of the report , naiely, ihat the present 
exponential curve. of societal-technclogical change could top-off in 
the form of 4n "s" curve during the late 1970 'a and 1980 *s« (See 
pages and Pigure 4 in Chapter 11* ) This might give rise 

to a more stable base for long-range social designs # ~ 

In general, futurists seemed to favor aiTlncreaaed investment 
of TBI units in attacking pressing problans that w^re coming to a head 
in the next lew years • 
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\^ WHAT GENERAL "fUTURBS" ACTIVITiES INCLUDING 

RESEARCH WOULD YOU PROPOSE FOR THE USOE? 

This^ item has been combined with the two which followed it in 
the questionnaire and which asked: 'Vith regard to * futures' 
activities and policies, are there ways in which the USOE could 
make specific use of your advice, services, or resources?" and 
"ih what futures study and/or futures t>lanning venture might you 
wish to invest your energy?" " • ^ 

Most specialists in futures research and policy development 
expressed confidence that they could respond effectively to requests 
for their services from the USOE* Of course, the two Educational 
Policy Research Centers at the Stanford ReseiBtrch~Ihstittite and 
Syracuse have already been cast in this role* 

Among possible activities proposed for the USOE were the fol-* 

lowing: 

(1) A special conference on education focusing on sources 
of disagreements and issues that no one wants raised 
which would serve to identify the adverse idffect ^ich 
certain groups feel that certain alternative futures 
might have upon them; Such a meeting presumably would 
be sponsored by the USOE and would be administered 
through the Joint efforts of the EPSC's* 

(2> A USOE»sponsored conference lo endeavor to make some 
sens^^ClTt of the contemporary values crisis and sug- 
gest tough-minded goals for education including policies 
regarding the relative merits of didactic, heuristic, 
and humanistic* approaches to teaching and learning and 
of possible alternatives '^o or changes in conventional 



^^e fact tbBZ a suggestion is included here does not neces- 
sarily imply that the writer believes it feasible. (Some of the 
suggestions also indicate that respondents were not always aware of 
what the USOE a lready was doing.) The research and/or projects 
deemed most viable are listed in Chapter I« 
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education* ParHcipatts would be drawn from various 
disciplines as Woods Hole Conferlnce 

which produced fiAiner/s small, influential book|. The 
Process of Education (I960). "~ 

Development of a curriculum conference and follow-up 
work based upon instructional systems and technology*. 
Such a project was seen as eventuating In recommendations 
for teaching aids congzuent with proposed central ten* 
dencias as to desirable content In the curriculum* 
Such materials presumably would be developed by com** 
merical producers and producers once topics had been 
identified and outlined in general terns* 

The development, under USQE auspices, of futures- 
oriented curricula beginning at the elementary school 
level and extending through the university level (i#e», 
the develq[Uiient of instructional materials for ''teach- 
ing the future"). 

Incorporation in USOE and NIE grants of the require* 
ment that would*be contractors Indicate in their pro* 
posals the type of alternative futures which their 
grant request presumably implies.. 

Consideration of ways in which the USOE might sponsor 
research grants, projects and studies which could be 
developed over a longer period of time than is usually 
allowable at present. This should include approval of 
funding at a time that would precede the availability 
of persons on the university market rather than occur 
in late summer or autumn when potential research workers 
tend to be under contract or committed for. at least 
one academic year. 

A study of the extent to which, in the last 10 years, 
Inflation has created the need for increased support 
for funding, salary overhead, secretaries, etc., in 
USOE contracts. 

Study the possibility of having, as an Integral part 
of the USOE, a liaison groi^ of three or four persons 
who report directly to the eommlssloner or Deputy 
Commissioners with regard to the status of funded 
projects. This is not a suggtstion for an added 
checicup on projects, but as a means of Improving 
communication. 
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(9) Develop two horizons for research studies si>on8ored in 
the^ future by the USOE and the NIB, one horizon dealing 
with ventures that can be Implemented massively between 
1975 and 19&5; the other horizon concerned with the 
development of long-range plans pertaining to education 
for children and others who will spend most of their 
lives in the 21st century* 

(10) Develop a policy of encouraging long^-term research; 
research which invests more time in the development 
of educational innovations, particularly with respect 
to programs of experimental schools*"^^ 

(11) Begin to work more closely with research which espba- 
faiees education as culture transmission * Approaching 
education through the rubric of culture transmission 
might open certain minds in important places to the 
possibility of utilizng many, many t}^es and sources of 
information, personnel^ and structures in the process 
of making education a window on the world, " 

(12) Contemplate sponsoring a study of the ways ir which 
satellites could be- used in transmitting courses over 
long distances^ (For example, to implonent a program 
for teaching Spanish or English to Spanish^speaking 
groups in South America*) 

(13) Consider developing policies within the USOE which 
recognized and rewarded persons using futures research 
and techniques in their work« ':At present, persons are 
often rewarded for being safe rather than brilliant « 
Ergo, try to make the consequences of using logic and 
reasoning less frightening," one respondent said, 

(14) Consider a study which would e^qplore changing structural 
and personnel policies in the USOE so as to increase 
the ability to do long-range (five- to ten-year) plan- 
ning and which also would encourage more longitudinal 
studies • 

(15) It, was suggested that USOE policies pertaining to 
elementary and secondary educationa should be more 
clearly differentiated with particular reference to greater 
flexibility in terms of research sponsored at the 
elementary school level. 



^^The "l4-year plan" recently proposed by the Commissioner for 
purposes of creating massive changes in 10,000 schools— with funding 
for an Initial five-year period— recognizes the need for continuity 
implied here in point 10, 
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(16) Some time in the next five years , the USOE should 
try to create a totally new type of university, one 
really without walls and designed to encourage non- 
degree students to utilize the resources of a number 
of universities without fixed entrance requirements* 
Such students should have the opportunity to obtain 
degrees later by examination in the field in which 
they have studied from the new 'without walls' uni- 
versity* This transcends the work done in New York 
State with respect to a lack of red tape^ scope ^ and 
implicit variety in content* 



IVHAT REIATIONSHIP, IF ANY, DO YOU SEE BETWEEN 
FUTURES PLANNING AND THE "SBLF-FULFILLING 
PROPHECy'j? 

Without exception 9 according to the writer fa notes, futures 
research personnel felt that the self-*fulfilling prophecy and the self- 
defeating' prophecy were valid and Important concepts* On the whole, 
respondents also concurred that the self«»fulf illing prophecy was a 
desirable phenomenon since it enhanced the likelihood that wise 
futures research and futures-planning could actually lead to de- 
simble interventions in the course of future events* . Again, it was 
frequently pointed out that what officials* in the U*S* government 
believes was likely to come true would likely come true because 
of the power of the funds which they were in a position to deploy 
as Instruments of policy in furthering their beliefs* 

WHAT ITEMS MIGHT HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THOSE 
LISTED ABOVE TO INCREASE THE VALUE OF 
THIS SURVEY INSTRUMENT TO THE . . 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Without exception^ the participants in the study felt that 

the previous 18 questions^ plus accompanying discussions were more 

than adequate for a survey w±th a f ocUs as limited as that of the 

present Inquiry* 
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The present chapter, predominantly without extensive 
elaboration 9 has presented the views of U,S, futures research 
personnel on the relationships between their work and education. 
Their expressions of opinion were build around the 20 questions 
included in the suz^vey* instrument • 

Concluding stat ement > 0. Henry once wrote of Webster's 
dictionary that it was interesting but not a very well connected 
document! Perhaps Chapter III in this report is open to the same 
critical lament since it presents a number of disparate ideas from 
a variety of sources* ^ 

In "The Educational Significance of the Future" which follows 
in Chapter IV, an effort is made to bring the total study more 
sharply into focus. The strategy involved is that of envisioning 
education for the 1980 's as it emei^ed in 1S71-1972 from conver* 
sat ions with the biophysical, sociobehavioral and other types of 
sclentist8~*logicians, mathematicians, demographers, and so on~ 
engaged in futures research. 
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IV. THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FUTURE 
The fourth chapter of this report deals with the implications 
of policy research for education. It is based on infoimation ob- 
tained during the 1971-1972 study of futures research, but the writer 
has stitched the data together in a design which portrays some of the 
directions In which U.S. education might go during the next five to 
15 years. The ideas presented reflect clearly and honestly the 
nature of certain alternative futures toward which most participants 
in futures research believe that education should move. At the 
same time it must be understood that the total pattern of educational 
change is a mosaic developed by the writer; an, interpretation Infer- 
red from the ideas of more than .80 scientists, logicians, mathe- 
maticians, and so, as they might appear when adapted or transplanted 
to the educational community of elementazy or secondary schools and 
to post-secondary education. 

On the whole, the views of futurists were liberal but not of an 
activist-radical sort. Neither was there any opinion that the schools 
were so ineffectual that the present educational system had to be 
scrapped and replaced with markedly different "neo-humanistic" or 
"deschooled" forms of teaching and learning. Nor was there any strong 
sentiment that "elecronic packages" would greatly alter the basic 
nature of the educational environment in the immediate future. Rather, 
stress was placed on the need for educators better to Implement many 
of the nascent trends and ideas of merit that already were in existence 
in a word, to reform rather than to revolutionize education. 
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Most futurists were optimistic about educators* and communities* 
ability to reform the schools. Their main concera resided in the 
question of whether basic changes would occur as jrapidly as cir- 
cumstances required* If substantial changes such as are presented 
here are encouraged by USOE and NIE leadership, the educational 
universe of the 1980 's would be profoundly different from that of 
the 1960*s and early 1970*6# 

Changes that suggest . thanselves in IT^S. education . What are 
some of the appealing changes that policy research in the U.S. urges 
upon educational leadership? Let us look first at major focal points. 
These are: (1) clarification of goals , (2> changes in the structure 
or organization of the school, and (3) pog^lMe changes and additions 
or replacements in subject matter * Each of these ttoee points will 
be considered in turn in the sections tUat follow. 

THE NEED FOR CLEAR, NE\7 SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL GOALS 
. At least since the early years of the century U. S. schools 
have been characterized by a wide spectnmi of both academic and 
humane goals, s<»ie of which did not coincide. Our problem has not 
been the lack of educational objectives in curriculum guides and text- 
books but a surfeit of them. Sane were academic goals, others ranged 
from broad human development and life adjustment to ambitious ap- 
proaches involving social reform and help for the disadvantaged. By 
the mld-1960*s a strong and costly educational investment had become 
conspicuously overburdened with tasks that were dictated by goals 
that often were too numerous and too conflicting for the schools to 
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accomplish; Problems and disagreements extended from early child- 
hood education' education through the .post-secondary level* 

The In creased importance of goals* At the present Juncture, most 
policy and futures research specialists agree that one .of the nation's 
tasks is to determine what it really seeks in the decades ahead, and 
what these aspirations mean for the schools* Lacking some foim of 
social consensus as to what they should accomplish, U* S* education 
will remain. in deeply troubled* waters « This is because our schools . 
are not independehf agencies but function as an integral part of the 
culture as a whole-^a highly polished speculum reflecting a social 
scene that has lost much of its stability because of the mass.ive 
transitions of the past 40 years* 

The need for new, clear goals is heightened because 20 years of 
increasing affluence in the U,S* has entrenched our appetite for more 
material gains for more people* \7e have moved from wistfully longing 
for a better living in the 1930 's to hoping for a better quality of 
life in the late 1940 's, to expecting greater material and human 
gains in the 1950*s and to demanding them since the mid-1960*s* 
The deterioration of the environment as a result of the accelerating 
quest for more goods, better services, more education, and greater 
f reed(xn for all Americans has been extensively documented and poses 
some of the major paradoxes and probl^s of the 1870* s*^ We now 

^ The increasing tempo of discussion is clearly presented in the 
description of the U*N* Environmental Conference in Stockholm* Cf « 
Barry Commoner, "Motherhood in Stockholm, " Harper *8 Magazine , 224$ 
49«'54, June, 1972* 



need to reassess our levels of social , material ^ and edrcational 
aspirations, futures research tells us, as we determine what the 
biosphere can provide, and to identify new^ equitable, humane yet 
realistic levels of aspiration toward which we can afford to move* 

Building an educ ational foundation for coping witji a lternative 
futures* One of the dilemnias of the present, as implied above, re- 
sides in the fact that society is both ambivalent and ambiguous in 
its aspirations and how ,schooling be^t can serve them. The confusion 
need not and should not, however, serve as a pretext for postponing 
certain basic reforms. Even .while society comes to grips with the 
decisions that the times require, our schools can begin the tasl^ of 
studying and modifying or replacing educational doctrines and prac- 
tices that have become of diminished value through the past 30 or 40 
years* 

The development of new educational futures for young learners, 
for example, does not imply any loss of respect for substantive con- 
tent. No policies research specialist would prc^se that there is a 
substitute for being iable to rea.d and to. interpret the nuances 
of the printed page, suitable foundation does, however, imply 
clianges in the climate for learning and new and expanded approaches 
to content. Examples of some specific suggestions from futurists which 
promise to help children and youth better to cope with alternative 
futures: 

(1) rrovision, before as well as after birth, /or careful 
physical a*:d mental examination plus appropriate 
follow-up. 

(2) Experiences beginning with birth that promise to 
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create desirable cumulative cognitive input, 
T/ith methodical echooling beginning no later 
than at age three*^ 

(3) Emphasis on a "personalized** program which con- 
centrates on the learner's optimum develofment rather 
than focusing on attempts to bring him up to group 
norms • 

(4) Careful effolrts to build in the student a. positive 
self«-lmage~a positive view of himself— so' thaC be 
does not feel he is ''dirty," "stupid," a 'nonreader" 
and so on» 

(5) Development of a suitable future-focused role image. 
' (PFRI) This is analogous to the self-concepl;, but 

extends forward through time to delineate a realistic, 
motivating concept of the options he has )n working 
.toward a life-role that brings satisfyin^r prcMnises 
self-respect and dignity* 

(6) Endeavor, even with quite young (10-12 years old) 
children, to study the "history of the future." 
Help them through old magazines, books, and papers, 
for instance, to see how "today" was foreshadowed 
eight or ten years ago, study how the neighborhood 
has changed in four to eight years* What caused 
these changes? T/ere they desirable ones? \Vhat 
was done— or not done— to bring about change? How 
do we go about the task of looking ahead? How does 
one identify alternative futures and prepare pr<Mii- 
sing scenarios? 

(7) Identify ways-ln which children and youth can' become of 
greater value to the ccMmnunity through work-service 
programs sponsored by the school and involving adults 
in the vicinity. (The purpose here is again to in- 
volve children in some of the useful work roles many 

of them filled prior to 1920 or 1930 and which gave 
than a sense of worth*) Cleaning up litter on beaches 
or parks or taking care of school clean-up needs are 
examples of non-exploitive Jobs in which even six or 
eight year olds could engage. Older children and 
youth could perform many more forms of socially useful 
work, for example by serving as pre-paraprofessionals 



^ Many persons in the publishing and educational business 
fields also would deeply appreciate professionably acceptable guide- 
lines as to the nature of good curriculum enrichment materials* 
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helping in programs for children of five and under, 
tutoring other children , handling teaching aids in 
'school, or belping to prepare and distribute food 
provided through v;elfa^e programs* This approach 
could well eventuate in more widespread postponement 
of post^'Secondary education, perhaps decrease the 
relative number of persons seeking a baccalaureate 
degree, and more firmly motivate those who do seek 
to enter a field of work that requires acadtoic 
credentials # 

(G) Utilize the community itself as a huge teaching. aid 
by means of which many learnings could transpire* 
In effect this implies making the community environ- 
ment not an alternative school but a more meaningful 
adjunct to schooling* 

The eight broad points above are intended to suggest that 

the nature of educational programs which successfully enable youth 

effectively to mesh itself with any of a number of alternative 

futures that lie ahead* - Patently, such programs will need to de«- 

part sharply from contemporary schooling practices^ which are pre«* 

dominantly passive, didactic, and cloistered within conventional 

classroom walls. In short, the proposed changes would profoundly 

transform the present school environment experienced In childhood, 

but without wrecking the educational community* There is no reason 

to believe that desirable educational changes caniu^t be made within 

the infrastructure of U*S« schools* The futurist ^s emphasis is on 

reformation and renewal rather than on demolition or revolution* 

Let us now examine some general characteristics of educational re* 

form to.be attained ^thTOUgh wise choices among alternative possibilities* 



A PROPOSED INFRASTRUCTUHE FOR UNIFYING U.S* EDUCATION 

Vhat kind of changes in the organizational structure of U*S* 
education are suggested by the images of the future to which a nianber 
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of policies research specialists appear to subscribe? What does 
an extrapolation of their writings and research projects suggest? 

As one examines tbe survey data and their Implications for 
a new organizational structure, four points seem clear: 

(1) The infrastructure should be much more flexible: 
be less hampered by doctrinaire of "red-tape ' 
regulations. 

(2) The deployment of instructional personnel should 

be more imaginative, more varied, and involve greater 
Interaction with one/s colleagues? as well as with more 
transactions among both teachers and learners at 
more widespread age levels* 

(3) Deliberate, methodical provisions should be made for 
education beginning in early childhood and extending 
into old age. 

(4) The structural matrices for learning should become 
more permeated by the Third Force or Humanistic 
Psychology associated with writers such as the late 
Abraham H# Ma slow. 



In the realm of subject matter, which is discussed in the 
next section of the present chapter, futures research stresses seyen 



points, namely: 



(1) That there should be continued powerful stress on 
the acquisition of meaningful substantive content, 
but that **content" should be more broadly defined 
in U.S. schools of the late 1970*s. 

(2) That there should be less uniformity in what sub- 
stantive content is acquired by a given learner. 

(3) That the time at which Individual learners en- 
counter similar ideas, content, and concepts 
should vary appreciably* 

(4) That note expressive vimd af f ectirve experiences - 
should be 'iittrodi)cd(L t6' lend better balance to instru- 
mental and cognitive emphasis in the curriculum, and 
that the cognitive should more often be approached 
through the affective domain* 



(5) That despite an Increased aura of permissiveness, 
the freedoms enjoyed should be frr ' -compllsh, 

to leem, and to produce— not f re 'i respon- 

slbllltj or from the need for the iwuxvidual to 
contribute. 

(6) That changes will need to be made in current in- 
centive and reward structures so that teachers and 
students alike— at ^11 educational levels—will be 
motivated to adapt th^ns^elves to new and broadened 
concepts of performance, achievement, and success* 

(7) Finally, that practice should. more widely precede 
theory; that ideas and procedures should be tried out 
as om of the processes antecedent to becoming ac- 
cepter! ediV^ational theoxy.*: 

With thi5 preamble, attention now turns to a description 
of a modified organizational structure fo the schools as implied 
in the suggestions of policies researchers. 

A rationale for structural change. Changes in Infrastructure 



suggested by our survey interviews would move the schools toward th 
vitalizing idea of a lifelong educational continuum of schooling. 
It would be more somewhat more complex that current organizational 
plans because of its widened scope and 16ngthened sequence, its 
variability and flexibility. But such o continuuw also should be easier 
to administer because of the increased autonomy of individual units. 
It also should quickly become apparent to the reader that many of 
the ideas embodied ir a lifelong continuum are not novel ones. 
Many of the pieces of the infrastructure are already in place in a 
small number of schools » and all of the pieces are on the inventory 
list of U.S. educational ideas. The contribution of the structure 
that emerges below lies in the Gestalt which it creates; the new 
mosaic of perceptions which have not heretofore been seen in a clear 
int errela t ionship . 
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The vatiooale for; abandonment of the graded structure and 
present day schools In favor of a continutdn can he stated as follows: 

(1) . Human beings are uniquei grow and learn at different 

rates I have accumulated quite different bodies of 
experiential input , and have diverse self •-concepts 
and role Images with respect to the future* Ergo, 
schooling should acknowledge the fact of these dif- 
ferences and drop the "impossible dream" of seeking 
to bring children and youth up to arbitrary and uniform 
standards of academic and social performance. 

(2) Learning ^s- continuous and reasbnd for a nine«-month 
September^une school year have lost whatever 
validity they once may hav.e bad* Ergo, with appro- 
priate physical changes feuch as air conditioning 
for schools located in warn areas, we should be 
able to modify programs tb.peralt children* to at- - 
tend for a total of 180 to 200 days, but spread through- 
out the year. The actual timing of attendance would 

be detexnined by professional judgment, family cir- 
cumstances, efficient use of the school environ-- 
ment,^ and the future development of teaching materials 
that can be used at. hdne. 

(3) Education, and the need for some' type of experiences 
which schools can provide, extends throughout life. 
There are hinnan needs at 40, 60, tmd dven past hge 

. 70 that are as real as they are at age 5 or 15 or 25. 
There are needs for new skills as technbsoclal changes 
emerge, and for new knowledge in fields in which one 
studied a qtiiarter of a centilry ' before*. Also there 
are the steadily growing challenges of the constructive 
use of leisure, of priepaxtition for post-jretirement 
careers as life sp^^ns lengthen, and, of course, for 
interests and activities that can be encouraged and 
thus make old age something less to be dreaded. 

On the basis of the rationale presented above, in what 

type of infrastructure do a substantial number of policy research 

specialirts see merit? 



Theoreticaxly, genuine year around use of school facilities 
might increase their total annual occupancy by 20 to 25 percent. I.e*, 
at least 120 children could occupy the space used by 100 children, 
and with less crowding. 
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Uninterrupted educatlonBl progress in a seamless currlculum » 
Perhaps a simple statement i acccnnpanied by unconplicated models f is 
the best means of capturing the educational significance of lifelong 
opportunities for learning and of depicting the idea of a seamless 
continuum. V/e begin with education for the youngest. 

Early childhood education . Although a eeamless curriculum 
has no conventional segments, such as "pre-school" or "middle-school," 
such familiar terms are used to facilitate an understanding of the 
learaer's progress through a continuum. 

The child's first direct contacts with the educational com- 
munity would occur near the date of his second birthday when non-school 
preschool experiences would begin. This would include obtaining 
data from physical 8i.d mental examinations, compiling background 
information, and so on. The non-school preschool interval also would 
provide a beginning for computerized cumulative record forms for what 
might beCDme a nationwide student data bank. 

Depending on his maturity, direct contact with a school program 
^'ould begin. near a child's third birthday. At this point he would, 
for half-days, enter a minischool group of six or eight other three- 
year*-ol(ls directed by a paraprofessional who, in turn, is supervised 
(along with six or eight other paraprofessionals) by a teacher- 
consultant with full credentials and experience. Work in the mini- 
school would be educational rather than custodial, carried forward 
on a "developmental" basis— one deliberately designed to provide 
socialization and rich cognitive input. This input is gaining , 
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r;i:eater importance as it beccnaes recc^nized that meaningful ex- 
periences may very well be the raw material of what is subsequently 
measured as intelligence.* This does not, however, imply a need to 
provide early 'academic'* experience in reading or mathematics. 

When he is approximately four in the seamless curriculum a 
child would find himself transposed ^ to the pre-primary component 
of the curriculum. He would niove froaai the' mini-school when deaned 
ready, not at a set calendar date. Administratively, the change 
would be analagous to the processes involved when mid-semester 
transfer pupils appear in a new classroom because their parents buve 
moved to a different school district. Furthexmore, the pre-primary 
period proposed here is not the same as most contemporary four- and 
five-year-Old kindergartens. It would be more of an educational 
"ready-room" than a custodial "romper- room; " a leaztiing center with 
methodical input rather than a custodial center featuring supervised 
care and entertainment. 

During the variable interval that a child spent in the pre- 
primary continuum, empathizing teachers, would create an interesting, 
challenging climate, and help each student to reach an optimum point 
before his transition into the program designed for him during the 
primary years. The fast-learning and mature, perhaps two or three 

*Cf . for example, reports from the Milwaukee Project begun 
in 1966 with HEW funding; e.g., the Strickland reference in the biblio- 
graphy. 

^The term "transposed" is used In lieu of "promoted." Pre- 
sumably one cannot be promoted in an unbroken or seamless curriculum 
through which he moves without the artificial promotions that now take 
him from one grade to another. 
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youngsters out of a total of 60, might move from the primary con- 
tinuum into the primary school in as little time as one year, and 
as early as at age five, to work with children of six or seven. Con- 
versely, some boys and girls (among them the physically handicapped, 
disadvantaged, culturally deprived, or slow maturing) might need to 
invest their time In three or even four make-ready years and post- 
pone any extensive work with six- or seven-year-olds tintll they were 
eight and occasionally even nine. 

During the primary years, which are conceived to be an in- 
tegral part of a continuum beginning in early childhood, most children 
would be from six to nine years of age. But the groups In which they 
work would not be based on chronological age. Instead they would be 
ephemeral groupings built around emergent projects Involving inquiry, 
exploratory, expressive, and cognitive ventures in which a varied mix 
of ages would be fo\md--3USt as such children now work or play in in- 
formal, neighborhood groups. 

The flow of learnin g during the middle school years . In 
the seamless curriculum, a model of which appears on page 101, the 
pupil would move, without interruption, frcan the primary continuum 
to the middle school continuum* The transposition would occur at 
whatever time during an unbroken school year that It became apparent 
(in the professional Judgment of the faculty) that a young learner 
was ready to function In a predominantly 9- to 12-year age range 
rather than in. a predominantly 6- to 9-year age cluster or pod. In 
some instances, where children in the middle school years and 
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primary years are housed in the same building, the child* s trans* 
lation to older working groups would be Virtually undiscemible* 
In other instances, depending on the physical plant; .a change in 
buildings would be involved* 

The governing principles suggested for the primary continuum 
would tend to prevail in the middle school continuum. In the approxi- 
mately three year, span^^ the learner would spend from as little as two 
years to as many as five* The concepts of double promotion or "skip- 
ping" would totally disappear, however. So would the retardation 
practice of "flunking." In a personalized continuum, one would move 
at his own speed without reference to group norms In the process, 
over a period of time, the age range of children in the primary and 
middle school phases of the .continuum, would and should extend so that 
eventually the elementary age range would be not fr<»i 6 to 12 years 
as at present,., but yrpuld extend from 6 to 15 yea3>-oldneHS — excltxsive 
of programs for early childhopd^roups ranging from age two or three 
to ages five .and six. 

New secondary school co ncepts : the paracurriculum. Although 



the more structured content of many secondary schools would require 
some adjustments, the. idea of uninterrupted progress should continue 
in the high school phase. This would involve careful guidance of the 



® The concept of "group norms" based^ on evaluation instrtments 
would disappear. They would be replaced by "personalized norms; i.e., 
quantified data on samplings of personal progress data for large groups 
of individuals sharing, certain characteristics as to health, sex, in- 
telligence, and so foirth* This does not mean that standards would be 
abolished but the criteria would be different. That is, two persons 
of widely different abilities and performance 'levels might be equally 
successful if each performed at his full capacity* 
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Indlvldxial learner^ abandonment of many rigid contemporary re- 
quirements for admission and for an exit, and require considerable 
re-education on the part of those teachers ^^o are predoninantly 
subject-and-semester minded* Improving educational technologies, 
the development of more sophisticated programmed materials , and 
the increased use of differentiated staffing probably will ease 
many problems in a gradual transition to a continuum at the early 
and middle adolescent levels* 

The most f omidable Impediment to changes in the secondary 
school program is likely to be found in the minds of teachers* Even 
those who quickly accept the merit of the seven points on pages 95-96 
nxe likely to need considerable re-education with respect to cross- 
disciplinary approaches to subject matter, the flexible "teaching 
partnership*^ concept (See Figure 7 on page 111)| and teaching to 
develop sought attitudes and values in addition to content per se » 

One of the most interesting and least explored developments 
implicit in the continuum is the concept of the p aracurriculum and 
its implications for major modifications in the compulsory education 
laws presently found in many states in the union* The paracurriculum 

concept recognizes that schooling provides only a part of the ex- 
periential input which adds up to the learner's education. Indeed, 
in many instances the non-school learnings of children and youth 
may be by far the most extensive (and sometimes the most valuable) 
ccanponents or factors in helping him to cope with, manipulate, and 
control his environment* 
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Before contlnulxig further, the term "paracurriculum" 
should be defined* The word refers to the bod/ of ou^-of-school 
experiences which help to strengthen the intellectual ability, general 
background, and coping powers of the child or youth« '^o i^t.^atever 
extent possible, secondary and post«-secondary educating institutions 
should deliberately plan to make greater and more deliberate use of 
the paracurriculupi/ As shoxn by the model in Figure 6, the para- 
curricultmi~the world of non^school experiences for which the school 
is participatory planner and for which it serves as .a broker-*-pa»llels 
the curriculpi as the nam^ obviously suggests* As is illustrated by 
the model, the paracurriculum involves world-*of^work experiences, 
sometimes without but usually with pay, which temporarily pr-pexmanently 
replace in^school activities* 

As conceived.. he re: 

(1) At age 15, perhaps even as early as age 13 in rare 
instances, a student for whom It is Judged appropriate 
could engage In a. useful, vocational activity without 
attending school* 

(2) His lateral move trota the world of the school to the 
"real world" would be arranged or '"brokered" by the 
school, a process td^ich involves teachers* profes«* 
sional Judgments, in*-dieptb counseling, pax^ntal tmder^ 
standing, consent support and cooperation, and close 
working relationships with employers who are socially 
minded and willing to offer their enterprises as al- 
ternatives to conventional schooling without exploiting 

, 14- to 16-yeax^old worke3>lea]mers« 



7 

The same generalization holds true for the early child- 
hood and middlie school- years, but the paracurricular experiences of 
3- to 12-year olds would vary in nature and degree f rcxn those of 
adolescents and chi;Ldren would remain enrolled in school* 
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(3) The paracurriculm would eliminate 'push-outs** and 
dropouts^^ One does not drop out of the educational 
continuutn; he moves at a 90 degree angle (see model) 
into planned paracurricular learnings and continues 
his education in What, hopefully, will be an experience 
of increased educational significance* 

(4) An integral part of the paracurriculum is the privilege 
of infinite, methpdlcally planned lifelong exit and 
re-entry privileges carefully coordinated through 
enlightened guidance practices* (See arrows in 
Figure 6)* 

(5) The continuum of schooling and the paracurriculum are 
portrayed as being almost as intimately rielated as 
Siamese twins; and both deeply involve .the educational 
community* By age 14, after approximately a decade of 
guided, personalized progress, the early adolescent 
would be helped tbjiove from curriculum to paracurricu- 
lum and vice versa without problems and without any 
clinging stigma. Furthermore^ with graded structures 
abandoned there would no longer be an eighth grade 
^roup or a soph(»nore class from which to withdraw* 

Age ranges, greatly Increased by the flexible and often 
ephemeral and ftinctional approaches to grouping, would 
also make exit and re-entry Inconspicuous and matter^ 
of-fact as in graduate study where persons in their early 
twenties may rub shoulders with students twice their age« 

(6) As envisioned here, the paracurricular concept is not 
a limited innovation applicable at the early adoles- 
cent level* Rather it is part of the total warp and 
woof of lifelong echication* It is applicable even in 
early childhood in the foxm ofsimple community ser- 
vice contributions (e*g*, keeping a park or playground 
clean) and in the learner's later maturity when perhaps 
at 60, he returns from the paracurricular to the cur- 
ricula r realm with the hope of making his retirement 
more meaningful or a post-retirement job feasible 
through further education* 

Despite the novel organizational configuration of the para- 
curricular concept, it is made up of components that have already 
been discussed and sometimes introduced on the U*S* educational scene 
under such labels as ^'socially useful work," "continuing education," 
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or "paid lntemahips<" As the Idea ol a BemlesB^ lifelong, year- 
around educational continuum gains acceptance, the paracurricular 
concept might viell become a viable and Important concomitant source 
^ launching pad for many alternative approaches to leamii^ in the 
educational future. It clearly reflects the idea that we do not need 
alternatives to schools^ so much as v:e need more alternatives within 
the established educational ccmmiunity. 

Post^secondary education. Our resume of possible changes in 
the infrastructure of U.S. education, as inferred from futures research, 
now is described with reference to the final phase of the continuum: 
the post-secondary phase including, of course, the university but also 
embracing fonrs of non-collegiate post-secondary learning resources. 

As shown in Figure 6, the post-secondary student might 
either be a person who had completed tour y^TS of secondary (cur- 
ricular) education or be someone who had been continuing his .education 
in world-of-work (paracurricular) activities. In either case, he 
would not be deprived of access to, or of the opportunity to ccmiplete, 
whatever components of education that brought him personal satisfaction 
or increased the liklihood of vocational success. 

Also notice, in Figure 6 that "Secondary" and "post- 
secondary" education (color^coded green) are depicted ts an uninter^ 
rupted continuum. They are paralleled by the lifelong paracurriculum 
(yellow code) and intimately interlinked by infinite exit and re- 
entry privileges which insure that no one at any age la deprived of 
post-secondary educational opportunities from which he believes he 
can profit. 
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As shown In the model , a distinction is made in the proposed 
infrastructure of the continuum betwen secondary/post-secondary edu- 
cation (green code) and credent ialed university education (red code). 
Presumably, for the foreseeable future, the culture will maintain 
levels of study leading to advanced certificates or degrees and con- 
tinue to rely on certification or similar credentials in an effort 
to insure that persons are qualified—insofar as laboratories, exami- 
nations, classrooms, clinics, and supervised experiences can qualify 

6 

them— to enter a given professional or service field* 

The green coded section representing post-secondary education 
is also intended to portray a growing ^recognition In the future of 
the need for persons of 40, 60, or older to be able to participate 
either steadily or periodically in many forms of what was known as 
adult education or "night school" in past decades* The main differ- 
ences in provisions for lifelong post-secondary education as de- 
picted here resides in: 

(1) Imaginative and relevant changes in the curricular 
and paracurricular offerings at the post-secondary 
level including not only new, pertinent community 
college or comnuniversity programs, but also 
changes in the secondary program. In keeping with 
the 'seamless continuum" concept, for the purposes 



° Opinions of '^licy researchers regarding the nature and 
extent of the preparation of teachers aides, paramedics, technicians, 
and the like are varied. Considerable opposition exists to ex- 
tensive formal preparation lest, by such preparation, various para- 
professionals become specialized to the point that, say, as teacher's 
aides, they price themselves out of the market by becoming more 
skilled than need be Vjt services in schools with differentiated 
staffing. 
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of mature learners, all educational resourc^-^Uiould 
be open to them on a non«-credit basis^ with' the prh^ 
rogative of takin * examinations if they decide later 
to seek credit for green-coded advanced study in the 
red*-coded channel (cf« Figure 6). 

(2) Gradiaal but fundamental changes in certain contempcw 
rary images of and practices in liberal arts colleges* 
In effect, the present-day four-year arts and science 
component of the university would become the communi- 
versity, but with appreciably expanded, purpose, scope^ 
and non*-credit enrollment* V/bile retaining much of 
their traditional content and general education func- 
tion, arts and science offerings, much content would 
be expanded or modified to meet the needs of more 
learners of all ages and would ''find room in the folds 
of their academic robes" for every viable fozm of 
pest-secondary learning to which learners aspired. 

(3) A flexible viewpoint regarding groupipg for learning 

as well as creating a pr^ychological^^inate for learners 
of a much wider age-range* Teachers at the secondary 
and communiversity levels as well as in the university 
need to become adjusted to working with qualified 
learners of virtually all ages as the multiple exit 
and re-entry concept penetrates educational practice* 
A precedent— as noted earlier—may be found in uni- 
versity graduate study where, in a given class or 
seminar, persons in their early twenties may rub 
shoulders with shoulders with individuals 30 years 
their seniora. 

(4) Ways must be explored to peimit nature learners to 
return as "come-backs** or "drop-ins, ' a reversal of 
the present dropout^ phenomenon* This involves co- 
operative, enlightened policy planning, by industry, 
government, and education. Job security, imaginative 
financial provisions, and changes in emplojnnent and 
retirement policies are a few of the elements that 
seem certain to be involved in lifelong learning op- 
portunities. 

The modified organizational infrastructure wiiich has been 
briefly described above is not capable of existing— nor is it even 



^ Some British institutions have a * mature student" category 
which noc only pennits but encourages eclectic as well as prescribed 
studies; a category that might be explored more fully in the U.S. 
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possible to create— without certain substantial changes in the deploy- 
ment of teachers in all fields of endeavor* YJhat are the needs and 
possibilities here seems to be congruent with the research and 
thinking in the realm of futures research? 

Staff deployment* Among alternative educational futures is 



the possibility that the current concept of team teaching needs to 
be_j5xtended or at least appreciably modified to develop "teaching 
partnerships 9" especially if the continuum concept is introduced 
on a widening scale* The teaching partnership is depicted in 
Figure 7 which follows* 

Although the model illustrates a teaching partnership as 
it might appear in the primary or middle school phases of a seamless 
educational continuum, the basic ideas are applicable even in a de- 
partmental structure at the tuilverslty level* This staff deployment 
Involves: 

(1) The basic idea of differentiated staffing with a 
"senior partner," certificated teachers (numbers 
1-4), paraprofesslonals (P) serving as teacher 

aides, and residents (R) who are fully qualified teachers 
either in their first or second year or more mature 
teachers returning, after some years of absence, to 
ready themselves for participation In new instructional 
roles*^^ 

(2) Since the "continuum school" presumably would operate 
on a 12-month year, it would employ more teachers, 
aides, and reslden;.a than actually are on duty at a^^ 
given time* This pllnt is depicted by the^^ X, V, 

and "z" enclosed by broken lines* The "x," for Instance, 



^^Yhe residency concept would be especially Important during 
the next decaie since many universities are not now preparing teachers 
to work either in teams or in differentiated teaching partnerships* 
The residency should serve to provide the necessary apprenticeship 
or added preparation that often is needed* 
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symbolizes a teacher who does not have a class- 
room duty assignment at a given Interval. He may be 
working on a curriculum or materials preparation as- 
signment, engaging in professional study or research, 
or taking some vacation or leave time* V/lth appro- 
priate modifications the same generalizations apply 
■to* teacher's aide 'V" and to resident "r'*« 

(3) As suggested by Figure 7, the "teaching partnership 
approach influences staff deployment on a wider basis 
than the flexible teaching cluster, per se« The 
lefthand heading, "concomitant Resourcesy" suggests 
other new staffing strategies Including administra- 
tive resources in the form of principal tear s «" In- 
stead of working on a one-prlncipal-to-one-building 
basis, a team of, say, four persons, could serve as 
special leadership consultants in. four buildings, plan 
as a cooperative group, and spend-their time as pro- 
fessional Judgment dictated* All four might bevln 
one building for a week, for example, or be engaged 

in .any number of individual variations of time-invest- 
mex.t. 

(4) Various characteristics of the teaching partnership 
are listed to the right of the model* They serve 

as a summary of various qualities of the seamless cur- 
ricu3.\'m mentioned earlier and which have a bearing on 
the differentiated staffing in the partnership* 

Like an ancient Gaelic or Greek triskelion, the seamless 

curriculum has three branches* V/e have discussed infrastructure 

and staff deployment in education. Now what do policies research 

specialists have to say about changes in the colitent of instruction 

during the coming decade? 



SUBJECT MATTER FOR THE NEXT DECADE 
"idealistic " and " realistic " ^Perceptions* As one might 
logically infer, futures research personnel were deeply interested 
In educating children and youth to develop their ability (1) to 
recognize ard to select wisely among alternative futures, (2) to 
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develop skills—including "process" skills-— needed to implement 
desirable futures^ and (3) to devise motivating experiences that 
would prompt young learners to becone realistic in their views and 
active in working for a more viable society both in the U.S. and 
internationally* ^ 

These three aims presumably would permeate or at least 
influence the selection and design of subject matter for a seamless , 
personalized cnrTiculum and paracurriculum* At the same time it was 
difficult to obtain many specific suggestions for changes in content 
from futures planners except in the most global of terms. V/hile 
oiten willing to draft general plans, the social, behavioral, physical, 
and biological scientists, logicians, engineers, mathematicians, and 
so on participating in the present survey felt that it was the pre- 
rogative of professional educationists to determine policies. They 
therefore expressed few highly specific ideas regarding the scope, 
sequence, timing, and pacing of what was taught. To put it concise- 
ly, most policy decision personnel advocated reforms in conventional 
education without prescribing many precise new practices. Considering 
the alternative, this seems a highly desirable posturej 

In general, then, there was agreement on the broad aims to 
be sought through instruction, warm acceptance of the need for schooling 
to develop moral and emotional strengths, to improve physical well- 
being, and to nurture cognitive power. As might have been expected 
among a scholarly group (a large majority of the survey participants 
had at least one earned doctorate), there was great respect for an 



education to insure mastery over whatever skills an individual could 
achieve mastery. But there was also widespread reco^ition for the 
point that many different ceilings-of-academic-achievement should be 
recognized in both curriculum and paracurriculum. As a consequence^ 
education must reverse its present stubborn ^nd obsolete practice of 
overemphasizing the fancied socioeconcHnic and social status advantages 
to be gained by entering vocations associated with professional^ 
managerial 9 ownership, or executive-type roles. Conversely , not 
enough stress was .^eing placed on the dignity and Importance of 
all kinds of labor with hands as well as minds or on the many kinds 
of technical jobs open to persons without a college degree* 

The typical futures research person emerged as an **idealist" 
in the sense of seeking curriculum content for better alternative 
futures and as a ^'realist" in the sense that he saw a continued 
need to maintain many loiig-established educational values, firm 
rather than harsh intellectual discipline, fair but not unreasonable 
standards for individual accomplishment, and the need for mastery 
of substantive content on the part of those whose contributions 
to society would thereby be increased. 

Emerging characteristics of * new " curricular content. 
Rather than radical changes in the nature of what was taught, 
futures researchers felt that major changes were required in what 
was emphasized in a seamless curriculum. YJhat many of them believe 
should receive more emphasis, by the way, was signaled in Chapter II, 
pages which dealt with social problems that a majority 
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of futurists deemed to be critical* Let us look at plausible new 
content and emphases based on Inferences from out Interview data 
but not on specific content In a given subject. 

First, and perhaps foronost, stress would be placed upon 
regaining (In a more enlightened form) the social discipline that 
gave Western man and perhaps most of mankind a sense of direction 
before the present value crisis, which with its relativism and per- 
missive qualities, interf erred with the steady whirl of the culturally 
imposed "inner gyroscope" that provided a course for the individual 
to follow—or at least to refer to-- earlier in the present century. 

Second , through education, an assault would be made on the 
strongly cemented redoubts of materialism; most specifically on the 
culture's misplaced confidence in materia lism«~"in consumer stuff"~ 
as the most Important goal of life. As David Riesman once noted, the 
morale of even a meritocracy can be "• • • undermined because its 

scientific and rationalist temper has no religious basis and the 

* fi 1 

system no transcendent alms, no goal beyond its own further advance. 

Policy decision specialists would appear to agree that material goods 

in themselves leave the deeper longings of the human spirit or 

psyche unsatisfied and can surround us with more and more ecological 

^^A number of readers will note that some of the currlcular 
changes are aimed at slowing or reversing certain possible outcomes 
of the '^aslc, Long-Tenn Multifold Trend" identified by Kahn and 
V/lener on page 7 in The Year 2000 (1967), and by ICahn and Brlggs in 
Chapter I of Things to Come : Thinkin g About the TO's and CO*s, 1972. 
(See bibliography). 

^® Herbert J. Muller, Th£ Children of Frankenstein , Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 19707 p. 403. 
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threats xinless— -through education— we direct attention to changing 
our "thing-centered^^ values and heretofore unchecked appetite for 
consumer goods* 

Third i the ddhgers and problems of the naive use of techno* 
log3' (as powerfully presented by Barry Commoner^ ^ when he portrays 
problems in our ecosphere) would provide appreciable content /i^^ ^ 
The attitudes unifoxmly expressed during the survey not only supported 
the importance of technolog^y in bettering man's lot in most parts of 
the world, but also reflected the overwhelming need, through the 
prudent use of technology^^^to ease the problems of unthinking use of 
La Technique as Jacques Ellul called it* At all age levels » the need 
to rethink the use made of technology could be injected into the cur- 
riculum especially In relation to deterioration of the biosphere. 

Fourth , the curriculum should begin to respond more adequately 
to the threat of damage to the biosphere; . damage -that could be pro- 
found and irreversible. Already, some futurists feel, the present 



^^Cf. especially Chapter 9 in his The Closing Circle. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1971. Here Commoner uses persuasive data to 
illustrate where we erred In the use of technology after World War II, 
an era during which " . • • productive technologies with Intense Im- 
pacts on the environment have replaced less deatructive ones. (p. 177). 

It must be recognized that the new r-*icular emphases 
presented would- assume many and different forms v.ith children of varied 
age levels. V/ith younger learners, a way of ecologically sound living 
would be based mostly on example and simple precept. In. the u|ilver«- 
sity phase of the curriculum Continuum, however, one might, for example, 
in a school of architecture or engineering find that how to build an 
airport as a thousand feot building is carefully linked to the study 
of whether and if so where construction occurs tp avoid, further 
damage to the biosphere* Here is an example, too, of cross-disciplinary 
study in heretofore "unrelated" fields suca as architecture and biology 
or blocb^istry. 
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scene Is a mask for pending global catastrophe, V/hlle few if 
any are as pessimistic as Paul Ehrlich, or as harsh as V/illiam 
and Paul Paddock in Famine 1975,^^ all prpbably would agree that 
"since the environmental crisis is the insult of the social mis*- 
management of the world's resources, then itXcan be resolved and 
man can survive in a humane condition when the social organization 
of man is brought into harmony with the ecosphere," Patently, 
education would have an important role here when and if major social 
decisions are reached v/ith respect to national policy^-and there is 
a great deal of groundwork to be begun in the schools during 
1972-1973. 

Fifth , most futurists apparently would like to see the 
schools face up to the fact that in the U«S. there is no really 
satisfactory coping doctrine for a major and almost totally ignored 
dilemma of democracy* This is the point that, as judged by the 
overt evidence, most Americans are unwilling to settle for a merely 
egalitarian society. Instead they view "democracy" as a social 
order in which they are free to gamble on attaining "equality" with 
the top 10 percent, not as a means of attaining equity for all* 
Many oi the concepts of the Founding Fathers have so far managed to 
survive because of political Ingenuity, compromise, and the ability 
of the Social establishment heretofore to accommodate a great deal 

William and Paul Paddock, Famine 1975 . Boston: Little, 
Brown and Cc»npany, 1967* Cf * esp* Pi 226ff* 

^® Barry Commoner, op* cit. , p* 299* 
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of upward mobility. But education in the next decade "lay need to 
emphasize concepts of greater equity in democracy and discard the 
dream that . every one can rise above his father's status In life* 

Sixth s education needs to continue to sensitize the learner 
to the problems and to the neo-Kiathusian dangers in unrestricted 
breeding. Futurists vary as to dates at which the problem might 
become catastrophic, ^ but there is universal agreement that educa- 
, tion for population control is imperative. 

Seventh , and last, a number cf futures researchers doubtless 
would urge new educational input to assist learners to cope with the 
potential power o£ mass media in shaping opinions and attitudes. 
Also, the post-elementary curriculum would be shaped by the study of 
possible dangers in mind control by other means (e.g., chemical 
and electrical stimuli) in addition to television, radio, or publi* 
cations. 

It seems self-evident that many changes in our current 
society will need to be encouraged before the merits of the seam- 
less curriculum attain widespread acceptance. These include giving 
up ficao of the importance we have learned to attach to material 
things, a reassessment of how we interpret democracy and equity, 
breaking away fz*om the age-grado lockstep to which we have been 

^'^One gloomy estimate by the Scandinavian scientist, Ebrens- 
vaerd, is that beginning in 2050 the world population will shrink from 
over 12 billion to 3 billion. The latter figure represents all the 
people that the diminished resources of the workd can sustain in 2070 
if present rates of consumption and increases in consumption are pro- 
jected. Re concludes that 10 billion people will die off (2020 to 
2050 A.D.) in the process of stabilizing population at the 1970 figures 
of 3 billion^ 

ERLC 
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conditioned for a century or more^ and divorcing our thinking 
from long-^accepted ideas of failure, and a myriad of similar beliefs 
and traditions v/hich presently determine or influence educational 
thought and practice* But the potential for change and for re- 
conditioning our thinlcing probably has never been greater than 
at present as sc many appealing and appalling e'temative future 
present themselves in the last quarter of humankind's most phrenetic 
century in history* 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The seven points above imply substantial innovations in 
teacher preparation, perhaps v;ith regard to residencies for teachers 
to acclimate them to open education during a period when prc^rams 
in teacher education shift from an emphasis on self-contained class- 
rooms to more flexible staff deployment as in teaching partnerships* 

Futures research personel, as of 1071*1072, had a great 
deal of respect for the potential importance of education in the 
areaas of socially desirable educational change* They saw schooling 
as e:rtending downward and upward to enccanpass both younger and older 
learners* Likewise, the curriculum was seen as becoming more flexible 
and easier to administer than when hampered by traditional structure 
and practices, yet at the same time more ccMnplex in its provisions 
for improving personalized, lifelong post-secondary education* 

Sweeping changes of a novel nature were not anticipated in 
the present content of the curriculum with respect to mathematics. 
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language, or science, but major reformations in what was 
emphasized in the various disciplines v;as clearly encouraged by the 
views of policy research workers* 

The writer v/ae left with the impression that education had 
a large number of valuable innovations already stored in the educational 
idea-bin» Many oftbccehave already been supported by agencies such 
as the USOE— -but they need to be put together in a mosaic or a 
Gestalt in order to carry U.S. schools toward the broad alternative 
horizons v;hich futurists were contemplating with feelings of urgency 
that were nonetheless blended with basic conf idence# The writer also 
felt, at the close of the present inquiry; that the USOE and HIE 
should contemplate proposed ventures that they repeatedly are urged 
to support in the context of the kind of alternative future which such 
research or demonstration contemplates or proposes to explore. In 
short, the USOE should "buy into" projects which show awareness of 
and while hold a promise of carrying us toward a lifelong continuum 
of education. 

The self-fulfilling prophecies which are believed and accepted 
by persons in top leadership positions in funding and change agencies 
such as the UCOE already have triggered many developments and activities. 
Celected proposals frcMn the reccHmnendations in Chapter I of this report 
can be institutionalized— can be clothed in reality— by selective de- 
ployment of funds and by commissioning research and change strategies 
that v/ill carry U.S. education beyond its locked-in segmentation and 
noiTOS to lifelong provision for self-realization through more flexible, 
humane, and insightful schooling. 
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V. SW3GESTI0NS REGARDING THE IMPROVED USE 
OF USOE POLICY RESEARCH CENTERS 

One ot the Commissioner's explicit requests was that the 
writer endeavor to suggest how the Educational Policy Research 
Centers at Syracuse University and Stanford Research Institute 
might be used to best advantage* This request was not intended 
to initiate any type of evaluation cr "one-man site visit," but 
rather to suggest informally whether there are ways in which com- 
munications might be Improved, advice sharpened, overlap avoided, 
whether or not two centers were needed, whether one Combined center 
might operate more effectively, and so forth* 

In the following pages an att^pt will be made to answer the 
following questions: 

(1) Are there problems which reduce the^potenltial con- 
tributions of the Centers? 

(2) From a professional point of view, how valuable are 
the products of the two Centers? 

(3) Are there steps which might be taken in program de- 
velopment to enhance the contributions of the Centers? 

- ARE THERE PROBLEMS V/HICH REDUCE THE POTENTIAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CENTERS? 

One of the major roadblocks to more effective use of the 
EPRC at Syracuse and at the Stanford Research Institute — in the 
opinion of staff members— was the problem of communications* Ad- 
ministrative heads and Junior staff members in both locations felt 
that they had no reliable /way of obtaining feedback on the in- 
fluence of their reports, of assessing the value of their reports, 
or of sharpening the preparation of subsequent reports. There is 
a need to find methodical means of providing the Centers more clues 
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as to their success and possible needs for improvement • At 
present they are in the posilon of a radio broadcaster who knows 
neither who is tuned in to his station, nor how the listeners, if 
any, are responding to his program. 

The problem here is «:>ne which may be inherent in the 
USOE*s relationships with many of its projects: how to keep in 
touch with program developments, how to suggest important changes, 
how to obtain .Infoxmation quickly, and so qn» This problem, in 
two-way communication often exists despite the talents of the most 
competent project officers. 

To lessen the communication barrier it is urged that the 
USOE consider spelling out more fully the fimctions that it would be 
desirable for the EPRC's to perform and the goals they should at- 
tempt to reach. This might include quite specific assignments in 
high-impact research on the implications of developments on the 
educational scene. 

It would also se^ to make sense in the high pressure at- 
mosphere of Washington in the 1970 *s for the COTonisaioner to assign 
a personal cmibudsman to serve—at least on a part-time basis— as a 
liaison with the EPRCs and with analagous sources of data and 
opinion which the USOE may sponsor^-analagous In the sense that 
they have important personal input to provide for the Commissioner 
and his Immediate associates. The services of someone who is an 
elder statesman in education would be invaluable. 

Another major problem is that of Increasing the visability of 
the work of the EPRCs in the eyes of the educational profession. In 
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the writer^ s opinion, even many sophisticated educators in key 
positions (superintendenciesi deanships, etc*) are no more than dimly 
or broadly aware of the nature and value of the thinking and 
products of the Centers.^ 

The importance and the urgency of the tasks upon which the Policy 
Centers have focused seem clear, but the writer would like to see the 
ideas of staff membeirs make a greater difference in the thinking of 
professional educators through improved viaability. This should come 
to a focus on current policy decisions as well as on futures research* 
While the years between 1975 and 2000 A,D, are of interest to the 
professional educationist, he is confronted by a myriad of problems 
and decisions with respect to which he must take action now. Naturally, 
then, counsel and ideas focused on present-day policy choices will 
command greater attention and interest than will ideas or plans 
associated with more distant futures* 

Although a two- or three-day visit does not provide bases for 
categorical recommendations, it occurred to the writer that it might 
be helpful if each Center had one or two additional staff members of 
maturity who were well-seasoned in public education* Some capable 
EPRC staffers were young and therefore had as yet acquired only 
limited experience in teaching and administration. While one of the 
great strengths of personnel at the Centers is the diversified 

^ Partly to remedy the situation, the writer negotiated arrange- 
ments for staff members from the EPRC to develop a paperback to be 
distributed late in 1972 by the National Society for the Study of 
'.Education. The paperback deals with futures and policy research. 

ERIC 
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background which each one brings to his job (engineering, mathematics, 
philosophy, etCi.), there also is a need for persons on the staff who 
are intimately acquainted with public school structures, curriculum, 
opportunities and constraints, personnel policies, and other elements 
that are a part of the total educational scene* As the USOE indi- 
cates more fully and more explicitly some of the k^nds of policy 
on which it would like to receive advice, it will become even more 
Important to have on hand the type of personnel proposed. 

Because policy decisions involve wide-ranging and specialized 
matters, it also might be t.;:11 to consider employing an educational 
specialist or two on a short-term consultative rather than on a lonp- 
term permanent basis for at least two obvious reasons: (1) a person 
with special knowledge of a field (e.g., school finance or curriculum) 
may be needed for only a short while in a given situation, and (2) 
' ;hly qualified persons are not easy to pull from their present 
positions and are costly to hire except as ad hoc consultants^ 

FROM A PROFESSIONAL POINT OF VIEW, HOW VALUABLE 
ARE THE PRODUCTS OF THE TWO CENTERS? 

Potentially the work that has brtn done at the Stanford Research 

i, - . ^ 

Institute and Syracuse EPRCs is of great value to the profession. 
The USOE has perfonned a real service in funding the futures research 
and policies study which thus far has transpired. The products are 
of particular value to students interested in curriculum development 
and to those who desire to probe probable alternative futures which 
amy lie before education. While the contributions from Syracuse and 
SRI differ in emphasis., they are- equally stimulating and interesting. 
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In view of their relatively short lifetimes upon the occasion of 
the wrltejr's visits^ the Centers also had given strong signs of 
both productiveness and Imagination In the things that they were 
undertaking. While all of the Products may not have been of direct 
value to pressing policy decisions in V/ashlngton, they are nonetheless 
of great interest, of important long-teiin value, and of help in 
clarifying the educational futures field* 

As noted above, there is a major need for calling the attention 
of the educational profession to the work of the Centers and corol 
lary work done by other futures agencies and groups mentioned earlier 
in the report* 

Regardless of the educational Interest of the products and ideas 
available through the ERPCs, they almost certainly could be made of 
greater value to the profession . and to the tlSOE if a closer liason 
existed among both Centers and the USOE* Contributions can be en«- 
hanced apr^oclably by more specific assignments, cross-fertilization 
and coordination, and explicit assignment of specified tasks related 
to policy decisions* 

ARE THERE STEPS V.1IICH MIGHT BE TAKEN IN PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT TO ENHANCE THE OONTRIBUTIONS 
LZ^ OF THE CENTERS? 

The query in the sec-rion heading above must be answered with a 

categorical "yes*" Some important steps in program development 

for example, might include greater emphasis upon the development of 

curriculum materials pertaining to the teaching of the future and 

teaching for the future at elementary, secondary, and higher education 
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levels^ V/hile promising work along this line is in progrers at The 
Office for Applied Social Science of the Future at the University 
of Minnesota (directed by Dr. Arthur Harkins), a great deal remains 
to be done particularly in the elementary and secondary levels. 
Quite specific and perhaps detailed suggestions would be the kind most 
likely to have an impact upon practice* Imagination should be used 
in finding channels to circulate the material, to move it quickly 
into the educational bloodstream* 

For instance, a 200-page monograph dealing with educational 
policy prepared by one or both of the Centers would be likely to 
reach a much larger audience if distributed by the American Associa*-* 
tion of School Administrators or the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Also the printing and editing could 
be done without cost to the government if such an agency as the AASA 
or the ASCD were to handle it. Some persons with strong classroom 
backgrounds would be needed, perhaps, to supplement present staffs 
in developing materials that treated educational policies in a future 
context. 

At least for a year or two, educational materials might be pre- 
pared by the two Centers with first one and then the other taking a 
major leadership responsibility. Such publications should be planned 
in cooperation with journals such as TODAY'S EDUCATION, the PHI DELTA 
ICAPPAN, or EDUCATIC»WL LEADERSHIP, all of which have many thousands 
of readers. The process of negotiating and preparing such publica- 
tions should, in itself, help further to sharpen the work in progress 
at Syracuse and at SRI. 
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The task of generating or exploring interesting and needed 
projects in education also is a needed step for the Centers* In . 
recent years a number of vital ideas have come upon the educational 
scene: vouchers, performance contracting, accountability, per-» 
foraance«*based criteria, and assessment to name a few* Centers 
could probe such proposals and ideas before policy decisions were 
made and also develop as seed beds for comparable ideas. 

Let us conaldera hsrpothetical assignment. Would it be possible 
to study whether or. not th^ USOE might profitably invest funds in a 
basic inquiry into the possible nature of audio*»visual or instruc- • 
tional systems technology, materials which would encotarage curriculum 
change? For purposes of discussion, let us assme that textbooks 
and other available materials have, for over a century, been one of 
the most Important mediating factors in deteraining the nature and 
structure ot content. V/ould it, therefore, not be a desirable policy 
decision to develop specifications for "audiovisual^-instructional 
systems technology" materials that commercial publishers could 
produce? 

This is not a proposal to create a de facto "natiqj^pl curriculum 
but to present to the profession central tendencies in recommended 
content in various subject areas on wh^^ch there is now little agree- 
ment. The recommendations would be concerned with the topic and con- 
tent of films, slides, recordings, etc., that would enrich other than 
rigidify the content of information.^ 

^Many persons in the publishing and educatonal business fields 
also would deeply appreciate professionably acceptable guidelines as 
to the natux^ of good curriculum enrichment materials. 
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Let us take another example of a focus for policy decisions. 
It might be related to modifications in teacher education programs 
to develop in the profession a future^focused role image* This would 
involve policy discussions and decisions on such matters as bow best 
to prepare personnel to work in diversified staffing situations be- 
fore there is a wide market for their services~and how to create 
markets in the interests of economy and eff iciency* This is an im- 
portant task for the next three to five years. 

A third useful assignment for the Centers would be to develop 
a future-oriented policy statement and guidelines to be used by 
persons seeking USOE grants. Such a statement might require that 
proposals, after a given date^ indicate the image of the educational 
future—and its vrlues—which their designers envision. Many pro- 
posals probably would be more sharply written and easier to evaluate 
if they clearly designated that the writers had made wise selections 
among alternative futures which they were endeavoring to mediate. 
At present too many proposals reflect attempts merely to remove 
problems from the present scene rather than to create and intro- 
duce the future through original, productive innovations. 

As noted in earlier parts of this report, there is a universal 
belief among futures researchers that the transformations of the past 
50 years have created a value crisis. This crisis permeates society 
and the schools reflect its problems, ambivalence and mclaise. In 
the 1950' s we were critical of how well schools perfomed their func- 
tions. Now there is confusion as to what those functions are. 
Under these circumstances the most important single contribution 
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that the EPRCs might make in the next year or two would be to 
endeavor to begin to provide a thoughtful sense of direction to 
U«S« education in terms of purposes, content, methods, organization, 
and finance. Such a statement* as this envisions— -^ne in the tra- 
dition of the now-abandoned Educational Policies Commission—is 
sorely needed. It could reverse the centrifugal spin that has 
pulled some schools apart and perhaps help us to see that we do 
not need independent alternative schools so much as w(? need altema-* 
tive opportunities within the established educational community. 

The need to attack our values crisis leads to the suggestion 
that the two EPRC pool their reso u rces as needed to sponsor several 
carefully designed , methodical ly planned Joint conferences be held 
if possible during the c<»iing academic year 1972-73 . The conference 
design probably would consist of three sub-sessions scheduled about 
four or five weeks apart and might be analogous to the conference 
which the writer originally submitted to the CcHmsissioner and his 
associates in the late spring and early summer of 1971. 

Such;.a three-phase conference would include: 

(1) The development of a consensus among trans disciplinary 
scholars as to Important trends and developments that 
have a bearing on alternative educational futures in the 
U.S. Participants in this first phase of the conference 
would include perhaps 25 persons distinguished as social 

» scientists, biochemists, biophysicists, economists, and 
the like. 

(2) The second phase would involve an analysis of the social 
consequences for education of the trends identified. 
Participants would now include distinguished educators 
as well as a ersons frcm appropriate disciplines. 
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(3) The final phase of the 3*part conference would involve 
the development of an action agenda for U»S, schools and 
provide for the Commissidner^s office data on a highly 
.specific nature in regard to goals, research and flexible 
innovations e3rt:ending frcwi early childhood through ad- 
vanced post-secondary education. The focus would not 
be on the ronote future but upon the four fiscal years 
beginnjjig with fiscal year 1973-74. 

A great deal of initial thinking relevant to such a. major 

9 conference has been done at both EPRCs* Each has important human 

and material resources which, when modestly supplemented, should enable 

the Centers to make a major break-through in policy decisions which 

could have a tremendous influence on the future of U.S* education* 

In an era of uncertainty, this would be a source of great reas- 

surance to the educotional, community and further enhance the 

reputation of the USOE as a source of Important leadership. 

The original purpose of the present report may be found in the 
letter written by Deputy Commissioner Davies on behalf of Commis- 
sioner Marland. Basically, its goal was to describe the state of 
the art of future planning, to identify pranising work, and to 
suggest how the USOE might utilize the results. 

In this context it^can be stated that the Syracuse and SRI 
Centers are more broadly, effectively and uniquely concerned with 
professional education than are any other centers Included in the study. 
Furthermore, the EPRCs have made use of personnel from such places 
as RAND Corporationi the Futures Group, The Hudson Institute, and 
the Institute for the Future (EAst and West Branches) in a manner 
which has strengthened their activities. In short, the USOE has 
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through Its Policy Centers an open door to virtually all futures 
thinking and policy research now going on in the coimtry* This 
source of data should be presencred but it also should be widened* 
It best can be widened through a major "capstone conference" of 
the sort proposed on the preceding pages, jointly directed by the 
two Policy Centers 9 and with appropriate liaison work to insure 
the linkage of such a conference to other major futures research 
workers. 

The value of the EPRCv can be enhanced by improving their 
visability, by delegating to them more specifically delineated 
tasks to be done for the USOE, by emphasizing short range policy 
decisions and by arranging for more futures-oriented planning of 
research proposals and requests for USOE-supported grants. Lastly, 
there is a need to improve ccxnmunication with the USOE, including 
feedback to the Centers, and a more precisely defined body of criteria 
by means of which the Centers can assess their progress in providing 
useful input for the Commissioner's off ice* 
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